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MARYLAND SUPER- PHOSPHATE. 
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To the Farmers and Planters of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist’s inquiry.) 


After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing business, and after establishing a wide reputation for the 
purity and excellence of his Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention of the Southern Farmer. 

The ‘‘MARYLAND” isa rejuvenator and permanent improver of the soil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum. There is no adulterater nor inferior article used—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the greatest benefit to the farmer from the smallest outlay. 

For Cotton; Wheat and Corn, and as a general stimulant and aliment for worn and impoverished 
land, there can be nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonia, apd higher in Bone 
Phosphate, than any other fertilizer in the market. 


Price $50 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. 


‘ANALYSIS OF JOSHUA HORNER, Jr’s. BONE DUST. 


Moieture 52 Phosphoric eld -pautenes Tbswasesbae dossbdendbnn 29.16 
Organic Matter... .ccccccsccescvcccccscseses secs 29.94 Bone Phosphate.. : 
Maclin dacintibs edé>stnecccotectcserd 2.483 Insoluble Residue. 


WM. P. TONRY, Analytical Chemist. 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50; Dissolved Bone $48, 


Our ewn manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Bone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
from Peruvian Government Warehouse at the lowest rates. No charge for delivery. 


Manufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 S. Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew aad Stirling streets, also 178 Forrest street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


me. - JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 
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THE NEW YEAR. cycle of time through which we have just 
— passed. 

The advent of a new year should, to those Personally, we salute our patrons and friends 
who acknowledge the superintendence of | with the compliments of the season, and most 
Providence, be hailed as a remembrancer ofthe | cordially wish that each and every one of 
debt of gratitude which is due for the bless- them, and of those near and dear to them, 
ings, mercies and protection which have been may enjoy during the year now commenced 
vouchsafed to us during the time that is past, | every blessing that health, happiness and pros- 
and induce us earnestly to bow ourselves in | perity can confer—that we may all still live to 
reverence to the Father of all mercies, be- | enjoy the rational festivities of many a new 
sceching Him to continue to us the light o. year; and that our crops may be bountcous, 
his countenance for time to come. From no and our toil repaid with remunerating prices. 
other class of men is praise more comely than The beginning of the year should be con- 
those the business of whose life is so visibly | sidered as a time peculiarly suitable for laying 
dependent upon that Power who has promised | out our plans for the future, and as the keen 
to send in their seasons the early and the lat- | blasts of old Boreas during the present month 
ter rain. In the language of the Psalmist, | will probably give us more leisure from the 
“ Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, | out-of-door duties which most other months 
and thy paths drop fatness—They drop upon | in the calendar bring, it is proper that we 
the pastures of the wilderness—the pastures | should avail of the opportunity to map off our 
are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are | plans for the year; and it is important also, 
covered over with corn ; they shout for joy, , when we have adopted them, that we shall 
they also sing.” rigidly adhere to the system that may thus be 

Truly no nation or people has had more | devised, as far as it is practicable so to do. Our 
cause of thankfulness than ours for the bless- | crops should be determined upon consistently 
ings received and the dangers escaped during | with our resources—for any attempt to ex- 
the year just brought to a close. Let our | pand our culture over many broad acres, with 
thank-offerings and praises therefore ascend | the force and manures only sufficient for one- 
to the Author and Giver of every good and | half of the area, is an ambition which is sure 
perfect gift, and our fervent petitions be re- | to be baulked. The great questions with the 
newed for mercies to come. With but slight | farmer and planter now are; labor and manure, 
exceptions, never have we enjoyed more | and all our plans must be squared by the re- 
bountiful harvests of the fruits of the field, and | sources at our command in these two all-im- 
seldom has there been a greater freedom from | portant points. The man who has the head 
tle calamities to which man is subjected, than | to devise the means how best to order his la- 
what has fallen to our lot asa people in the ' bor so that no time shall be lost, and every 





: : j 
duty performed at the proper hour and in the | 
most suitable manner, will have made one | 
An- | 


most important step towards success. 
other, not less necessary, is the securing of the 
means of fertilizing his soil, either by the 
manures of his own manufacture, upon which 
the greater number are obliged to depend, or, 
if he has the means necessary therefor, by the 


aid of commercial fertilizers; but no amount | 
of the latter will answer for a permanent im- | 


provement of the land, if the former is ne- 
glected. Whatever manure is used, the barn 


yard and the compost heap must furnish the | 
base for a successful improvement of the land. | 
Tt is reduced to a certainty, that the same | 
a nount of manure applied to fifty acres of | 


corn, or most other crops, the field being we! 
ploughed, harrowed, and cultivated, will in 
most cases yield more produce, and bring a 
greater cash return than that labor and ma- 
nure will do applied to one hundred acres. 


The continued drain upon the soil, for crops | 


which are carried off to market, in the fourm 
of grain, hay, milk, &c., must be repaired, or 
the result is inevitable that the yield will an- 
nually be diminished. We have sufficient 


evidence of this all around us, without turn- | 
ing our eyes to the West; but there, are be- 


ginning to be realized the same results which 
have been reached in the old States. The ex- 
portation of the breadstuffs, beef, pork, &c., 
to distant markets, whilst the manure made 
by their herds and the offal of their crops have 
been wasted by building their barns over 


streams, is now beginning to show the results 


of their folly in the reduction of the yields of 
their acres in those States still considered new 
ones, to a minimum amount not really in ex- 


cess of most of those of our Southern Atlan- | 


tic coast which are considered and generally 
denominated as “worn out.” The far-off 
States stretching off towards the Pacific slope, 
in their virgin freshness produce heavy crops; 
but the cry is now coming up from them that 
by the time their produce reaches the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, where it is forced to seek a mar- 


for hired help, the difficulty is equally as great 
at the West, where the price is much higher. 
To elucidate this a little farther, we give some 
facts from an Iowa correspondent of the 


Prairie, (Ill.) Farmer of last month, in which | 


farmers out there are called upon to organize, 


“so as to be a match for speculators and mon- | 
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| manures suitable for them. 


opolists ; if they don’t they will be crushed: 
Oats at 14 cents and corn at 18 cents per bush- 
elis no living price fora farmer to sell his 
grains at.” The freights to the Atlantic coast 
eat up all the profits, and the farmers are al- 
ways in the power of monopolists, who have 
banking facilities for “moving the crops” 
which the producers cannot obtain; hence, as 
a general rule, the farmers in moderate cir- 
cumstances have to rely on the prospective 
advance in the price of their lands for realizing 
their cherished hopes of wealth, whilst the 
poorer classes have frequently to go to the 
wall if they have purchased their farms on 
credit, as but few pay less interest when they 
are obliged to borrow money, than 20 to 25 
per cent. Let those of small means who con- 
template removing to the West, bear these 
facts in mind,and make their own calculations 
whether it will not be to their interest to take 
a Southerly direction. 

Another fact, in connexion with those just 
alluded to, is stated in the lowa Homestead, 
that “as fuel is searce in all that portion of 
the State, (where a wood lot is a rarity on the 
prairies,) coal rating from 17 to 20 cents a 
bushel, it is good economy for the farmer to 
burn his surplus corn. To take a load of corn 
to a railroad market, scarcely sufficient is ob- 
tained for it to pay a moderate estimate on 
the time expended for his team and himself. 
A bushel of corn, it is estimated, will produce 
as much heat as a bushel of coal, consequently 
it is cheaper, by at least 25 per cent., all con- 
tingencies considered, to burn corn at its pre- 
sent price than to burn either coal or wood. 
In some of the counties north of us this course 


| is practiced.” 


As the season progresses we will endeavor 
to keep our readers duly advised in regard to 
the various matters which will require their 
attention. More particularly will we point 
out to them the nature of the crops and the 
At the present 
time we will reiterate what we have so often 


| urged, that on almost every estate there are 
ket, the price realized will not pay for the la- | 
bor; for, hard pressed as we are at the South | 


to be found materials which can be composted 
and made to keep up the fertility of the soil. 
Everything, whether of an animal or vegeta- 
ble origin that ever had life, is a suitable sub- 
stance to be converted into manures, whether 
such products be of a solid or of a liquid na- 
ture; and the latter is far more valuable than 
the former, if properly economised, although 
it is too generally permitted to be lost. 
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Materials —U pon this subject, 
we will 


Composting 
referring to our December number, 
add: Let a horse and cart be appropriated at 
this season to gather up all the woods mould 
and pine leaves, peat, marsh and road mud, 
and add to these materials as you throw them 
into heaps whatever ashes you have made, 
and a bushel of plaster for every twenty loads ; 
also offal of every description from the house 
and kitchen, and hen houses, the soap suds 
and dish water; all these things, small as they 
may seem at first sight, yet contain. ele- 
ments of productiveness, and of great value 
in the melioration of the soil. In addition to 
these materials, the refuse salt from the pack-. 
ers, or salt of any kind, . inv: iluable as a fer- 
tilizer. Mr. Greeley, in late address be- 
fore the Maryland ord ultural Society, 
considered that the cost of ten bushels salt 
was the best $2.50 worth of plant food that 
that much money would buy him. Mr. Mechi, 
too, the great English farmer one hun- 
dred or more pounds of salt to twice that quan- 
tity of guano to an acre, as one of his principal 
bought manures. Let these constituents of 
manure be put in a dish-like space, to prevent 
the loss of the liquids, and add a load of stable 
manure occasionally, to furnish ammonia as 
the heap grows, and a large amount of excel- 
lent manure for the spring crops will be made. 
Before it is hauled out, the heap should be 
shovelled over and well incorporated, so as to 
give a full proportion of all the different ma- 
terials of superior value to every portion of it. 


uses 


W. nter Plughing.— Wew ill here 
every favorable 


only reit- 


erate our advice, to avail 


opportunity through the 
intend for 


winter to break up 
such fields as you spring crops— 
more especially is this desirable where they 
are of stiff, tenacious clays, which are greatly 
improved in their texture by being exposed to 
the winter’s frosts. It is certain that the dif- 
ference in the results between fields winter 
ploughed and those broken up just before be- 
ing seeded, is decidedly in favor of the former. 
Care, however, must be observed that the 
operation does not take place when the ground 
is too wet. Neither should it be so dry as to 
break up in clods; a medium moist condition 
is the desired state. 


Drains.—The surface drains of your wheat 
fields should be subject to an occasional ex- 
amination, in order that if any obstructions 
to the free passage of the water are found, 
they may be promptly removed; and if you 
have any wet clayey, or other fields that re- 
quire draining, neglect no opportunity during | 
this season to ‘ditch and drainthem. Manures | 
of any kind cannot have a proper effect upon | 
lands that require draining. A cheap mode | 
to make a covered drain, in the absence of | 
stone, or the inability to buy tile, is, to take 


TER. 
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two pine poles, one to be laid on either side of 
the drain, and a third to be laid upon and be- 
tween the two side ones, to keep the drain or 
conduit open; fill in along the sides of the 
lower poles and above the middle one straw 
and the twigs of pine and cedar, a few inches, 
to keep the loose earth from filling up the 
drain; leave between the material used to fill 
in and the upper or plough surface, from 12 
to 14 inches. 


Fencing Stuff should now be gotten out and 
hauled to your barn yard, or other convenient 
place, and during the winter have it worked 
into posts and rails, so that this work will not 
have to be done when you are being pressed 
with other labors in the spring, when your 
fences should all be in good order. 


Gat s.—It is very unsightly as well as incon- 
venient to have bars at the entrances of your 
fields. If you could have the wood work for the 
frames prepared in proper time, and you cannot 
1andle the tools sufficiently to enable you or 
any of your people on the farm to rig up your 
gates, a day or two will suffice for a country 
carpenter to fix up all that you may need. 
The expense will be trifling in compasison 
with the convenience and comfort, to say 
nothing of the appearance of such an arrange- 
ment. 


Working Stock, mules or 
oxen, should be kept in good condition through 
if they are permitted to lose flesh 
materially in the winter, they will not regain 
it as readily in the spring, when you will re- 
quire all their strength for the active labors 
which will then be required of them; indeed, 
the loss of time and increase of food will be 
far more than is requisite now to keep them 
in fair condition. Give them warm and com- 
fortable, but well ventilated stables, which 
should be kept clean; the droppings cleaned 
out regularly every day, and a little plaster 
sprinkled over thesame. The effluvium from 
the manure in close stalls is injurious, partic- 
ularly to the eyes of horses. As far as possi- 
ble devisesome plan by drains, pipes, or other- 
wise, to secure the urine from your stock, so 
that it may have a flow into your manure or 
compost heap in the barn yard; it is decidedly 
the richest portion of your home manure, con- 
taining a large per centage of ammonia. And 
here let us suggest that you do not neglect 
salting your stock of every description; it is 
essential to the health of man and beast to 
have access to salt. Rock salt placed so that 
horses, cattle and sheep can nave it within 
their reach at all times is the cheapest and 


whether horses, 


the winter; 


| surest way of dispensing it to your animals, 


Breeding Animals.—Mares and cows which 
are to bring forth their young in the spring 


should be well provided for, with good, nour- 
ishing food, in order that they may have suffi- 
cient stamina to give strength to their off- 
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spring during the period of gestation. Mashes 
of a generous nature should be given them 
with their bay or cut straw; let the stables 
for the mares be comfortable, and furnished 
with roomy stalls for each, and a plenty of 
good bedding material, with a yard to run in 
during fine weather. The cows and in-calf 
heifers should also have sheds facing the south, 
and likewise yard-room separate from the 
other cattle. Let all the yards be supplied 
with rough materials from which to make 
manure, by being mixed with the droppings 
of the stock. Let no opportunity pass unim- 
proved to make manure; it is truly the farm- 
er’s bank, upon which his drafts will never be 
dishonored! Young cattle should always be 
kept in a separate yard to themselves, and 
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provided with comfortable sheds to shelter | 


them from the cold storms of the winter; sup- 
ply them with some grain of any kind, with 
hay to enable them to keep in a healthful and 
growing state. 

Sheep.—Y our kind care is no less necessary 
for these docile and valuable animals. They 
do not require much to keep them, but that 
little should not by any negleet or oversight 
be withheld from them. Theewes which will 
~arl? bring forth their lambs should be partic- 
ularly watched, and in addition to other food, 
should have some grain given them regularly. 
Turnips are admirable for sheep, and they 


will thrive on them with a little hay—3 lbs. | 


hay apiece, with a gill of meal, and an occa- 
sional mess of roots, will bring them on ad- 
mirably through the winter, and pay you well 
in the fine spring lambs which they will pre- 
duce in due season. 


Tobacco Beds —We refer to our December 
number for some excellent advice upon the 


preparation of these, and in future numbers | 


we will treat more largely upon the further 
cultivation of the plant. 


Cotton Planting. —Upon this subject we must 
also refer to Dr. Pendleton’s paper in our last 
number, and we shall continue to follow up 
our hints upon this great staple of the South, 
the success of the culture of which is of more 
importance to the commercial interests of the 
world than any other crop raised, except that 
of corn. Dr. Pendleton, we learn, has just 
accepted the Professorship of Agriculture in 
the Georgia State Agricultural College, where, 
doubtless, his scientific attainments and ripe 


experience will find a favorable opportunity | 


for extended usefulness. 
an eminently fit one. 


The appointment is 


Pastures, &c.—In our next we will pay par- 
ticular attention to these. 
cultivation of the grasses is becoming one of 
absorbing interest at the South, and we in- 
tend to give it our marked attention. In other 
parts of this number we have given some ar- 
ticles bearing upon this subject, and also upon 
the management of dairy stock, &c. 





Wheat.—The great value of ashes to farmers 
has never been fully appreciated. The effect 
of their application to many of the crops is 
excelled for quickness of results by few other 
of the fertilizers in common use, perhaps by 
none other than Peruvian guano or nitrate of 
ammonia, but they are not as lasting as bone 
earth. Every farmer should carefully save all 
the ashes that is made on his farm, and buy 
whatever quantity he can find any of his 
neighbors disposed to sell. A very thorough 
and prosperous farmer of Michigan, Mr. Lock- 
wood, (says the Farmer of that State,) having 
a hogshead of house ashes last fall, he thought 
he would try the experiment of mixing plaster 
with them in sowing onwheat. Accordingly 
he mixed a barrel of plaster with ashes, mix- 
ing about one-third of the former to two-thirds 
of the latter. He sowed at the rate of about 
fifty pounds to the acre, on one side of a wheat 
field, the wheat being fairly up. A couple of 
showers came upon it soon after sowing, and 
the effect of the application was very soon 
visible in the deeper color and more vigorous 
and rapid growth of the grain on the part to 
which the mixture had been applied. This 
difference in appearance and growth was main- 
tained through the fall. Last spring the plants 
on that portion took a more decided start 
ahead of the rest of the field, the line of sep- 
aration being distinctly seen from a distance. 

Fruit 
mind the importance of putting out fruit and 
ornarfental trees. We have urged this duty 
during the fall, and now allude to it prepara- 
tory to the opening of spring. Fruit grow 
ing is destined to be a great business, espe- 
cially in the South. The introduction of the 
Alden, and other fruit drying processes is des- 
tined to be a greater stimulant than ever in 
this direction. 


Trees.—Every one should have in 


Potatoes.—It is too soon, except in the 
South, to think of planting potatoes, but we 
think it is timely to hint to our gardeners that 
the Early Rose is probably the best variety 
that can be planted to get into an early mar- 
ket. Not only in this country is it highly 
esteemed for its early and prolific bearing 
qualities, but in England, as we sec it stated 
in the Gardener’s (Eng.) Chronicle, it is con- 


| sidered a god-send to the market gardener. 


The Rural (La,) Southland says that this 
crop can be planted in that section in Janu- 
ary; prepare the ground thoroughly, manure 
in the drill with 25 lbs. cotton seed meal to 
every 100 feet of row, mixing the fertilizer 
intimately with the soil; cut your potatoes 


| into one-eye pieces, drop two pieces every 
The subject of the | 


foot in the drill, and cover by throwing two 
light furrows upon the row. One good hill- 
ing by running twice around the row when 
the potatoes are two or three inches high, will 
give a fine crop. For the late crop, the same 
paper advises to plant whole spring-raised 
potatoes at any time from July 15 to middle 
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of ‘August. For the culture in this section, | 
(for there is a difference of 8 to 10 weeks in 
point of climate, in favor of the South, for 
this esculent,) we will amplify upon the cul- 
ture, as suitable to our immediate location. 
In the meantime we copy the following para- 
graph from the London “ Field,” (the standard 
Agricultural and Sporting journal of Eng- | 
land,) furnishing a very simple means for the 
prevention of the potato disease :— 

“A farmer at Fontenoy, near Paris, be- 
lieves to have discovered an efficient means 
for preventing potato disease, which we think 
it our duty, says the Patrie, to communicate 
to agriculturists. It consists in the use of 
tan-waste, the residue of the bark used for 
tanning, which is taken out of the tan-pits 
after being exhausted and thrown away as 
useless. This substance the French farmer | 
collected, and at sowing-time put a small 
quantity into each hole with the potato. For 
three years he has carried on this experiment, 
and each time he has been completely suc- 
cessful ; his potato crop, which formerly, when 
planted in the ordinary way in the same field, 
was always tainted with the disease, is now 
thoroughly sound and in a perfect state of | 
preservation.” 


Pumpkins.—This is not the time to plant | 
pumpkins, but those who were provident 
enough to raise them last season, will be 
thankful for having such an excellent feed for 
their stock at this time. Sheep, hogs and | 
cattle eat them with a great relish. 

A Maine farmer says he raised last year 20 
ox loads of pumpkins with his corn from an 
acre, and this spring intends to plant them 
with his Early Rose Potatoes; the tops of the 
potatoes die early, which will let in the sun 
and give the pumpkins a chance to grow— | 
he found by drying and soaking them in milk, 
and fed to the hogs, they gained fast. He fed 
his sheep upon the green pumpkins two 
months, and it did very much towards fatten- 
ing forty, which he sold for mutton, and the 
forty which he wintered never did better. 
He commenced to feed his cattle in September, | 
and fed some every day until February. It 
saved a vast amount of feed. 


—-- e@e——- 


An Improved Maryland Farm. 


Mr. C. EH. Coffin, of Muirkirk, Md., whose | 
sketches of the history of the Short-Horns in | 
the American Furmer have been read with | 
much interest, and of whose own fine herd of | 
that invaluable race notices have occasionally 
appeared in these pages, is not only a spirited | 
and successful breeder, but also an enter- 
prising and systematic farmer. We passed 
a day last month at his farm in Prince George's | 
county, and some items connected with its | 
management will, we are sure, be found in- | 
teresting. It consists of about 120 acres, 


nearly all cleared land, and we remember it 
some few years ago grown up, very much like 
most of that around it, in weeds and sedge; a 
considerable portion of it covered at times 
with surface water, and, at others, baked and 
cracking under the torrid suns of summer. 
Now, however, all is changed; and neatness, 
order and fertility prevail. A considerable 
space is in meadow, the balance under careful 
cultivation. A large portion of the place has 
been underdrained with tiles, the ditching 
having employed one man exclusively for the 
last four years, and two extra hands for the 
past year. 

There are kept on the farm about fifty head 
of short-horn cattle, some six head of horses 


‘and mules, and swine varying in numbers 


from fifty to one hundred. Besides the ma- 
nure accumulating from this stock, the’ land 
receives from the stables of Muirkirk Iron 
Furnace, that from about fifty more horses. 
It is therefore not surprising that the unpro- 


| ductive old fields now teem with ample and 


remunerating harvests. 

Mr. Coftin follows a system of partial soil- 
ing very similar to that of Mr. Gowen alluded 
to in our last issue. His cattle are not stall- 


| fed, but are turned out every day in the year, 


when the weather is not inclement, for fresh 
air and exercise, into lots of moderate extent, 


| where they are provided with long forage and 


have access to water. 

The crops grown for soiling purposes are, 
in the order in which they are consumed, 
first rye, then orchard grass and clover, then 
oats, sown in succession, then sowed corn and 
lucerne. For winter consumption great crops 
of mangold wurtzels and Swedish turnips are 


grown. The cattle are fed night and morning . 


in the stables. After the first crop of grass is 
cut from the meadows and the aftermath has 
grown sufficiently, they are put upon it, and 
this is the only pasturing done. Lucerne is 
most highly esteemed by Mr. Coffin, who pro- 
poses to increase the area given to it. It is 
not only very nutritious and productive, but 
the cattle are extremely fond of it, preferring 
it above any other forage. It is grown here 
in drills and cultivated to keep down the 
weeds. This year there were four acres in 
mangolds and eight in Swedes, the yield of the 
latter approaching 5000 bushels. Flat tur- 
nips are also raised, but not in such large 
quantities, their nutritive value being con- 
sidered less than that of the other roots. 
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sarge quantities of fodder corn are grown, 
which is both fed green and cured for winter. 

A. convenient and commodious barn has 
recently been erected by Mr. Coffin, from 
plans furnished by Col. Waring, of Newport, 
R. L, well known as a farm and drainage 
engineer. The building has three stories, its 
dimensions being 44 by 100 feet, not including 
the engine room, and its height from the 
foundation to the ridge-pole about 60 feet. 
Each floor can be reached by wagons or carts, 
the barn being built with one end against a 
hill. 


The upper floor besides giving accom- 


modation for seed, tool and meal rooms, 
affords immense storage room for hay— 


probably of the capacity of 200 tons. The 
space is unbroken by bays, and a four horse 
wagon can be driven through and unloaded 
on any part. The floor is of two inch stuff, 
so laid that no dust can go through. On the 
middle story or floor the cattle are kept. At 
one end there are three large square stalls for 
the bulls. Facing a passage way, which runs 
through the middle of the barn its entire 
length, are two rows of stalls for the cows, 
and along the sides are square pens for the 
calves and young heifers. The cows, which 
stand in pairs upon a platform slightly raised 
above the passage ways, are not confined in 
stanchions, but by halters affixed to rings 
sliding on rods at the side of the stalls. The 
fronts of the stalls are cut out to allow of the 
projection of the animals’ heads over the 
feeding troughs. Between the rows of stals 
and the pens along the sides of the barn there 
are passage ways, in the floor of which at 
short intervals are trap-doors, through which 
the excrements are thrown into the cellar 
below. The pens and stalls all have their 
floors inclined to these passage ways, and all 
the liquid manure flows immediately through 
apertures made for the purpose, and falls upon 
the solid materials in the cellar. 

On the same floor with the stock is a steam- 
ing room in which, in large vats heated by 
steam, is cooked the food for the calves and 
hogs. The former get cornmeal mixed with 
a little oil cake, the latter meal alone. The 


older cattle get no grain at all, and the cook- 
ing of their food is entirely discarded as tend- 
ing to make them delicate and liable to disease. 
Each animal, however,.receives a half bushel 
of roots, besides a little mill stuff, night and 
morning. 

The entire cellar of the barn, except one | 





end, is used for the manure. This, as noted, 
is thrown down through the floor above, and 
the urine runs down continually apon the 
piles thus formed. Upon each day’s accumu- 
lation there is thrown a sifting of kainit and 
plaster—the kainit to add to the potash in 
the heap and the plaster to attract and fix the 
evanescent ammonia. This latter office seems 
to be well performed, as we noticed in the stable 
no perceptible odor from the manure below. 
Carts or wagons can be taken into any part 
of the cellar. The root cellar is separated 
from that for the manure by a thick wall, and 
is of large capacity, though not sufficient 
to contain more than a moiety of this year’s 
crop, the remainder of which is stored on the 
upper floor of the barn, covered with straw. 
Outside of the main building is a fire-proof 
boiler and a 16 
grist 


engine room, containing ¢ 
horse power engine, which 
mill in the meal room, the root and fodder 
cutters, the oil cake crusher, &c. On the op- 
posite side of the barn is a water cistern of 
the capacity of some 9000 gallons. It is 


drives a 


circular in shape, suilt of a solid two feet 
wall laid in hydraulic cement, and supplied 
from a well by a pump worked by a wind- 
mill, Which has proved an effective and relia- 
ble power. 

The foundation walls of the barn are of 
stone, two thick, laid in the 
timbers are stout and substantial, the weather 
boarding well matched and battened, the roof 
of slate, and the whole building neatly painted. 
Provision is made for ventilation of the cellar 
and stables by means of air shafts, carried up 
to an outlet in the apex of the roof, which are 
said to work satisfactorily. The structure is 
a plain but well proportioned one, admirably 


feet cement, 


answering the purposes for which it was de- 
signed in every respect. It for 
sixty-two head of cattle, and its cost, including 
cistern, engine and boiler was, we believe, 
about $10,000. 

Of Mr. Coffin’s herd of Short-Horns, we 
have not space enough to speak as the merits 
of the particular animals deserve. At the head 
of the herd is now the pure Booth bull Royal 
Briton. A more massive, symmetrical and 
handsome animal it is almost impossible to 
conceive of. He is red and roan in color, of 
great length and immense in depth and thick- 
ness. He is about four years old, and in very 
moderate condition, his weight now being 
within 2100, though he has weighed 2240 Ibs. 


has stalls 














The other bulls are Lord Abraham, also deep 
in the Booth blood, and Lord Mayor, of the 
Princess tribe; the former is a roan, the latter 
red, and both fine, well shaped animals. 

Of the cows and heifers we can name only 
a few. 
years old, roan; Hivina 3d, red and white, and 
Blossom, roan, are two handsome, matronly 


Masterpiece is a fine cow, now seven 


looking cows; Rosamond 9th and Blanche are 
white heifers, both about two years old, the 
former very stylish and shapely, the latter 
compact and neat, and an animal of the herd 
for whom we have conceived a great liking. 
Anita, Brittania 18th and Portulaca are fine red 
Muirkirk 
Gwynne, Belle, and Water Nymph are heifers 
which would be hard to surpass in any herd. 


cows, the second with some white. 


Muirkirk Gwynne is particularly a model, es- 

pecially fine about her crops and_ breast, 

perfect in shape and touch. Mention of the 

other “young things” we must omit for the 

present, as well as of the Berkshires, which 

Mr. Coffin also breeds in great excellence. 
cee - 


Steam Ploughing. 


The introduction of steam power for the 
purposes of farming, has for many years been 
attempted, but for general use it has not yet 
been successful, although a considerable ad- 
vanc.; is being made in rendering it applicable 
to the various purposes of agriculture. We 
have new the steam thresher in successful 
operation, and the farmer in having his wheat, 
rye or oat crops threshed out by one of these 
travelling machines, will make as great a 
saving of time compared to the horse power 
thresher, as the latter enjoys over the old 
flail. We have no doubt that at no distant 


day the improvements which will be made in | 


the steam engine will obviate all difficulties, 
and that for all purposes of the farmer, not 
excluding even the travel upon the public 
roads, a perfect machine will be secured. 

A number of years ago, Obed Hussey, the 
inventor of the first successful reaping ma- 
chine, introduced upon our fair grounds a 
steam plough, which, however, was not a 
success, and the death of the inventor occur- 
ring soon after, it was never perfected. In 
England there have been steam ploughs in- 
troduced, but mainly by the wealthy owners 
of large domains, or by joint stock companies 
—where they are used, 8 to 10 acres per day 
are ploughed by them. 
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Our attention has been called to the subject 
at this time, by seeing in the Germantown 
Telegraph and other papers, the description 
of a steam plough, which has been tested upon 
the farm of the Messrs. Landreth, the ex- 
tensive seed growers near Philadelphia, which 
is perhaps a decided advance upon any thing 
of the kind yet presented to the public. For 
the trial, it was first used as a road motor, 
drawing two farm-wagons, loaded with in- 
terested spectators, on the public highways, 
crossing a railroad, ascending considerable 
elevations, and turning round in a common 
lane. About two miles were thus traversed, 
but there were other experiments indulged in, 
such as running up the carriage-way to the 
barn, stopping half way, and starting up 
again, &c. These showed that the locomotive 
possessed the power to overcome ascents. It 
was also run over a plowed field, through 
puddles of water, &c., the construction of the 
wheels preventing undue sinking. 

These are great adva.ces made in the right 
direction. The account before us acknowl- 
edges that the work performed by this “ Wil- 
liamson-Thompson” machine (named after the 
inventors,) was equal to that of any of the 
English machines for the same purpose; the 
ploughing was well done and as perfectly as 
by hand ploughing—the furrows were cut 7 
inches deep and 10 inches wide. Mr. Land- 
reth, whose farm comprises some 500 acres, 
devoted entirely to seed growing, thus can- 
didly reviews the whole operation : 

“T think we have solved at Bloomsdale the 
problem of plowing by direct traction, so far 
as light, level, friable land is concerned. I 
speak only of such—beyond that our experi- 
ence does not extend, and I desire not to 
mislead others. We can readily plow an acre 
an hour; and while I write these lines I have 
within sight the Williamson-Thompson en- 
gine, with five plows attached, turning over a 
pretty stiff sod at that rate, and running as 
steadily as did in olden times the Conestoga 
wagon.” 

For the prairie lands of the West, as well 
as the level lands so generally prevalent at 
the South, doubtless a near approach of the 
time for the use of the steam plough is at 
hand—but it will only be used on very large 
estates, since the cost will always preclude its 
introduction among the smaller farmers, un- 
less it is taken hold of by enterprising me- 
chanics, and carried, like the steam thresh- 
er, from farm to farm for its operation.— 
Where labor is scarce and high, this may be 


Hy 
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found to be a great blessing, and with the aid 
of the mower, the thresher, the horse-rake, 
the hay-tedder, and the numerous other ma- 
ehines which the genius of our countrymen 
is constantly introducing for the saving of 
man-power, may, in a little while, help to re- 
lieve us from our difficulties, as to the quantity 
and quality of the labor, upon which we are 
now obliged to depend. The question, how- 
ever, may turn entirely upon the relative cost 
of the two systems. 

Lord Dunmore, chairman of the Scottish 
Steam Cultivation Company, in a recent re- 
port shows the vast advantage that is to 
accrue by the introduction of steam culture 
in the saving of horse labor. 

Great Britain imports nearly £45,000,000 
worth of food—there are 529,950 farms in the 
kingdom, and the increase of crops by steam 
culture, and decrease of only one horse toa 
farm would diminish the food imports neces- 
sary from £37,000,000 to £28,000,000. As 
examples, he cites his own case, the number 
of horses kept by him having decreased two- 
thirds since he adopted steam culture, and in 
the case of Mr. Bomford’s farms at Pitshill, 
where 1,023 acres of heavy clay land are culti- 
vated, 30 horses only are now used where 50 
were formerly necessary. 

The best machine yet brought out, he 
thinks, is that of John Fowler & Co., of Leeds ; 
and the best way for farmers to adopt to 
secure its use is by forming co-operative com- 
panies. Of Thompson's road steamer “in 
direct traction of implements” he speaks 
very highly, and thinks it can be found useful 
on the farm almost every day of the year. 

This “Thompson” steamer is the same as 
that used in the Landreth trial, but without 
Mr. Williamson’s valuable improvements. 


Scientific. 





Phosphates and Superphosphates. 


In the November number of our last vol- 
ume we noticed a work about to be published 
by Messrs. Trubner & Co., of London, entitled 
“ Pure Fertilizers,” 
formerly of Baltimore. By the table of con- 
tents, which we have received, we find that in 
one of the chapters the distinguished author 
describes the process which he has lately pa- 
tented in England for the production of pure 
phosphate of lime for fertilizing purposes, and 
in the article given below, which we take from 
the London Fie/d, an interesting and clear ac- 
count of this method will be found detailed. 
The new process, though so inexpensive yet 


by Prof. Campbell Moryfit, | a6 we 
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| manure. 


| “ superphosphate ” in isolation. 
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entirely effective, promises to almost entirely 
revolutionize the manufacture of artificial 
manures, and its effects are already plainly 
visible in Great Britain, where we see by the 
trade circular of Messrs. Arnott Bros. & Co., 
that a great demand is springing up for the 
low grades of natural phosphates, heretofore 
not very available, but of which they say 
“Morfit’s new patent will bring low sorts 
into general use.” We call particular atten- 
tion to the great value which the Field ascribes 
to Dr. Morfit’s process in its application to 
this country. 
From the London “ Field” of Nov. 16. 

As is well known, there are no fertilizers to 
compare with phosphates. Their virtue con- 
sists in phosphorus united with oxygen as 
phosphoric acid, which acid is found com- 
bined with lime in bones, and with lime, 
alumina, and oxide of iron in what are known 
as rock guanos or mineral phosphates and 
coprolites. 

It would be of little use to strew coprolites 
or pieces of rock guano over a field. They 
would lie there hard and inactive as pebbles. 
Mineral phosphates are therefore crushed to 
powder; but not even then are they fit for 
They would indeed fertilize slowly, 
but far too slowly for the farmer. It is there- 
fore necessary to make the phosphate of lime 
soluble; and thus it is accomplished: With 
the powdered rock guano is mixed sulphuric 
acid, otherwise oil of vitriol, and the result is 
that two-thirds of the lime with which the 
phosphoric acid is united is converted into 
sulphate of lime, otherwise gypsum, and the 
third remaining with the phosphoric acid is 
what is called “superphosphate,” or soluble 
phosphate of lime. 

By this operation, however, we do not get 
It is, in the 


| first place, mixed up with the two-thirds of 


the lime which by the action of the sulphuric 
acid has been converted into gypsum. More- 


| over, no rock guano or coprolites consist en- 


tirely of phosphate of lime, but contain more 
or less chalk, silica, magnesia, oxides and 


| phosphates of alumina and iron, fluoride of 


| calcium, silicate of lime, &c. 


| chalk into gypsum. 





The sulphuric 
acid does not affect the silica, but converts the 
A similar action takes 
place with the silicate of lime and fluoride of 
As for the phosphates of alumina 
and iron, they are of little assistance to vege- 
tation, and may be regarded, like the silica 
and sulphate of lime, as so much dead weight. 

Not unfrequently analyses of rock guanos 
are dishonestly set forth with the phosphoric 
acid as a separate item, and the lime, alumina, 
and iron run together as if of indifferent and 
equal values; but it is of the first importance 
to know precisely what are the associates of 
the acid. If the acid is locked up to a large 
extent with alumina and iron, it is so far in- 
effective. What the agriculturist ought to 
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know, if he would have value for his money, 
is not how much phosphoric acid there is in 
the rock guano, but how much of the said 
acid there is in combination with lime. The 
“superphosphate” commonly sold contains 
from 10 to 30 per cent. of soluble phosphate 
of lime. The remainder, of 90 to 70 per cent. 
is composed of sand, gypsum, phosphates of 
alumina and iron, moisture, &c. Whoever 
buys a ton of “superphosphate” as manufac- 
tured by the ordinary process, takes therein 
from 14 ewt. to 18 ewt. of rubbish, and some- 
times a still heavier proportion when phos- 
phates of alumina and iron are palmed off as 
equivalent to phosphate of lime. 

So much premised, we shal] more readily 
appreciate the advantages of a process in- 
vented by Dr. Campbell Morfit for producing 
pure precipitated phosphate of lime. The 
rock guano is reduced to powder, placed in a 
vat, and a proper quantity of hydrochloric 
(otherwise muriatic) acid added thereto— 
which, by the way, is a very much cheaper 
acid than sulphuric. A current of steam is 
then blown through the mixture from the 
bottom of the vat, by means of which the 
contents are perfectly intermingled and the 
action of the acid facilitated. The result of 
this operation is that the mass of the rock 
guano, with the exception of the silica and 
fluorides, is brought into solution. The insolu- 
ble residue is thrown away, being valueless. 
Thus, one clear advantage is secured: for, as 
we have seen, by the usual method of “super- 
phosphating,” the worthless ingredients are re- 
tained to burden and degrade the manure. 
The solution thus formed retains: 

All the phosphate of lime ) As phosphates ( unal- 

All the phosphate of alumina, > tered) in hydrochloric 

All the phosphate of iron, j acid solution, 

All the chalk or carbonate of | Converted into chlor- 
lime ) ide of calcium. 
The next business is to get out of the solu- 

tion the phosphate of lime in a solid form. — 

To do so by ordinary methods would be 
practically impossible. For, suppose we neu- 
tralize the acid which holds the phosphates of 
lime, iron, and alumina in solution with chalk, 
we should precipitate all three phosphates in 
a common pulpy mass, and lose the whole of 
the acid in chloride of calcium. 

Here comes Dr. Morfit’s triumph. Readily 
and easily he precipitates the phosphate of 
lime alone, and yet does not sacrifice the acid. 
To the solution is added an adequate por- 
tion of the very impurities from which it is 
desired to deliver the phosphate of lime, 
namely, the oxides and phosphates of alumi- 
nium and iron. Those elements then take 
the place of the phosphate of lime in the solu- 
tion, and the desired phosphate of lime is 
thrown down as a pure white powder, con- 
sisting of a mixture of tri- and di-phosphate 
of lime. 

Having thus isolated the phosphate of lime 
in a state of singularly fine division, we have 
in it a most potent fertilizer. No form of | 
phosphate in nature can be compared with it. 
What is known &s “superphosphate,” if it | 
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maintained its ideal solubility, would probably 


be washed away by rain ere it had rendered 
its expected service; but its tendency to “go 
back,” even in the bags used for its storage, is 
well known to the trade, and it is reasonably 
conjectured that nearly all “ superphosphate ” 
relapses into insoluble tri-phosphate when 
spread on the soil, and is decomposed gradu- 
ally under the action of carbonic acid and 
vegetable life. 

But whoever will have “ superphosphate ” 
need only stir into Morfit’s pure precipitated 
phosphate a bare equivalent of dilute sulphuric 
acid, and leave it to dry. Being free from 
chalk, no acid will be lost thereon, and the 
formation of gypsum will be limited to two 
of the three atoms of calcium on which phos- 
phoric acid is based. 

The “mother liquor” out of which the 
phosphate of lime is deposited, consists, of 
course, of phosphates of alumina and iron in 
muriatic acid. The liquor is a counterpart, 
but in a much stronger condition, of the acid 
solution of Alta Vela guano, which is used 
for purifying sewage, and without the cost of 
special preparation. If the phosphates of 
alumina and iron are wanted ina solid form, 
they may be precipitated by lime; and of 
course they are then available for the precipi- 
tation of fresh batches of phosphate of lime. 

Valuable as Dr. Morfit’s process may prove 
in England, it bears yet higher promise for his 
native country, the United States, where some 
of the most fertile soils have been exhausted, 
and can only be restored by a liberal adminis- 
tration of phosphates. { 
ooo—______—- 


The “Alden” System of Fruit Drying. 


* In one of the numbers of the American 
Farmer of the past year, we drew attention 
to the introduction of the “Alden” system of 
drying fruit and vegetables, and published a 
description of the machinery employed in the 
operation, furnished us by Gen. Tench Tilgh- 
man, of this State. The business is now at- 
tracting much attention, and the advantages 
of the plan cannot be over-rated. The New 
York Farmer's Club has the subject under its 
special consideration, and from the report of a 
committee recently made, of an examination 
of an establishment at Neshanic, N. J., we 
are glad to find that there is a prospect of the 
machinery being considerably reduced in 
price, so as to be the more readily availed of 
by communities in the neighborhoods where 
fruit and vegetable productions suitable for 
the business indicated are largely produced. 
It is not necessary for us to repeat the de- 
scription of the machinery, as those who may 
determine upon entering into the business will 
have to place themselves in correspondence 
with the manufacturers; we will therefore 
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content ourselves with the following notice by 
the committee, of which Dr. J. V. C. Smith is 
chairman, of this New Jersey factory : 

The factory at Neshanic, (Hon. John G. 
Schenck, proprietor,) has three evaporators, 
one small, three by three feet, the others large, 
five by five feet. During our visit, the small 
one was working on apples for a government 
order, and was using four bushels per hour. 
The larger ones were working on cores and 
skins, and on apples not considered large or 
good enough for the market as evaporated 
fruit. These are sold to the Manhattan Pre- 
serving Company for the manufacture of Al- 
den’s jelly. The building is three stories high 
and a basement. In the basement was the 
heating apparatus; on the first floor apples 
were stored, also the cutting and paring 
tables, and here the trays were run into the 
evaporator; the second floor was used as a 
storing and packing room; in the third was 
the exit of the fruit. We saw that which had 
been put on af 7 o’clock ready to come off at 
12, and it was clear, bright, and did not have 
the dry, leathery feeling of the common dried 
fruit. We also saw a large quantity on the 
second floor, which was equally clear, white, 
and excellent to the touch, soaked in water, 
and its natural aroma was developed. We 
also ate pies and sauce made from this fruit, 
and they could not be distinguished from those 
made direct from the raw apple. We were 
informed that the C ompany is selling the 
small evaporator at $1,000. The cost of build- 
ings will vary in different sections, but the 
whole investment can hardly exceed $2,000. 
This machine is capable of working 300 bush- 
els of apples per week in day time, which will 
make 2,000 pounds of evaporated, marketable 
fruit, and 700 pounds of cores and skins. The 
evaporated apple is now selling by wholesale 
at fifteen cents per pound, and the Manhattan 
Company pay six cents for the dried cores 


and skins. Hence 

300 bushels of apples at 30 cents..... $90 00 
One man, (per week).... sae sa alia |; 
Eight girls, (per week). Shy 40 00 
TE MIE 6 6k scene cccsccases4 7 00 


Interest on investments of 10per cent. 10 00 
Contingencies, 5 per cent. of above..... 7 95 
J re $166 95 
Product : 
2,000 pounds evaporated apples at fif- 
RPMI. 5 ode dos dade cscowed $300 00 
700 pounds cores and skins at6cents. 42 00 





MR hg cdcnsenwas we eke en $176 05 76 05 


If we deduct from this cost of barrels, haul- 
ing, freight, incidentals, &c., we cannot possi- 
bly reduce this amount to less than $150. At 
this rate it is evident that in any section where 
3,000 bushels of good apples can be obtained 
at thirty cents per bushel, enough to run the 
small evaporator for ten weeks, there can 
easily be made a profit of $1,500, which is 


original investment. The Alden process has 
heretofore been confined to a few localities 
because of the large cost of the apparatus, but 
the invention and production of this small 
evaporator obviates that difficulty. 

We also saw a large quantity of squash for 
pies, which had been passed through the 
evaporator. It was equally as good in all re- 
spects as the apples. We saw other fruits 
and vegetables in smaller quantity. From 
these it is evident that the evaporator, as 
above, need not be confined to apples alone, 
but that before and after the season of apples, 
other fruits, and all the various vegetables, 
might be made a source of additional profit. 

To sum up, the advantages of the Alden 
process of preparing fruit so as to keep in 
any climate and at all seasons, are: First, the 
fruit retains its natural flavor. Second, the 
process is conducted quickly, and in the dark, 
hence the truit cannot change color, because 
it has been deprived of the water, through 
Which oxygen acts, before it reaches the light 
and air. Third, it may be prepared very 
cheaply, and in the market it brings a higher 
rate than any of the dried fruits; it enables 
travelers, or ships on long voyages, to take 
with them in a small space fruits and vegeta- 
bles having all the properties of those fresh 
from the garden. Fourth, being evaporated 
out of the air, flies do not speck them, nor 
does dust become incorporated in the pores. 
Fifth, by the nature of the process, a part of 
the starch of the fruit or vegetable is converted 
into grape sugar, hence the articles evaporated 
by the Alden prgcess require less sugar in 
cooking than even the fresh material. Sixth, 
the meshes of the trays being made of twine, 
no taste is imparted to the fruit ; and, seventh, 
there being no moist acid to act on either tin 
or woud, in which it may be packed, the Al- 
den fruits or vegetables are absolutely free 
from any taste or smell of tin or lead poison, 
or anything except those flavors and acids 
natural to them. 

The Committee, in their remarks to the 
Club on the presentation of their report, re- 
iterated their satisfaction at what they had 
witnessed. A sample of the jelly alluded to 
was exhibited at the American Institute Fair, 
and elicited much commendation. 

ee OO 


Cotton Seed Oil. 





In the present condition of the Southern 
States, it is evident that a very different course 
must be pursued from that followed in their 
palmy days of old—they must condescend to 
“ gather up the fragments, that nothing may be 
lost,”—and to look after the smaller matters 
of the plantation, and bring them into profit- 
able use. This can be done with many of the 
productions of their mild climate, to a greater 
extent than is possible in colder localities. 
Amongst other matters worthy of more atten- 





thirty-three and a third per cent. upon the} tion than perhaps is now being paid to it, we 





may mention that of Cotton Seed Oil, and the 
residuum thereof for the purpose of feeding 
cattle. Prior to the war, there were a num- 
ber of mills in operation for the manufacture 
of oll from the cotton seed, but like many of 
the other institutions of the South, but few 
of these mills of any consequence, survived 
the war, and even those that did so, were 
lorated outside the lines of the Southern 
authorities, one being in existence at Provi- 
dence, R. L., one at New Orleans, and the 
other at St. Louis, Mo. 

From an article written by J. R. Sypher, 
Esq., and appended to a treatise on Cotton 
Culture, by Jos. B. Lyman, some facts are 
gathered which may be interesting and be 
made useful to cotton growers. 

The attempt was made to use this oil for 
the manufacture of fine soaps, but for a long 
time without success, soap makers having 
arrived at the conclusion that a firm, durable 
article could not be made from cotton seed 
oil. Subsequent experiments, however, by a 
Mr. Harrison, were found successful in the 
manufacture of hard soap, for family pur- 
poses, although all efforts to manufacture 
“cold made soap” failed. Mr. H. thought that 
at sixty cents per gallon it was the cheapest 
and most durable soap stock known to com- 
merce; but the demand was never equal to 
the supply. 

The seed available for oil making amounts 
to about 1,500,000 tons, which should yield 
45,000,000 gallons annually. The first great 
necessity is to find a more general use for the 
oil. Heretofore it has been sold under other 
names, Which has given it a bad character in 
the commercial world—a few soap makers 
only purchasing and using it under its true 
name. 

The process of refining is very simple. The 
oil is heated by means of steam pipes passing 
through a metal tank, being kept all the while 
in agitation. A solution of soda ash of com- 
merce, having a strength of about 30 degrees, 
should be added by degrees in the proportion 
of one to ten of oil. The oil should be heated 
to 100 degrees, the stirring continued until the 
temperature has gone down to its natural 
state. It is left in the tank for 24 hours and 
drawn off. 

The ground seed, from which the oil has 
been expressed, is known to commerce as 
“cotton-seed cake,” and is consumed princi- 
pally in feeding cattle. It is classed by gen- 
eral feeders with linseed cake, though chem- 
ists and scientific dairymen claim for it a 
superiority. When fed to milch cows, it in- 
creases the quantity and improves the quality 


of the milk; it is a rapid flesh former, and | 
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the manure of the stock yard where cotton 


seed meal is fed is of a very superior quality. 

Dairymen and stock feeders, in this country, 
where corn and root vegetables are abundant 
and cheap, were slow to try experiments, and 
hence could not be induced to use the cotton 
seed-cake. The great bulk of it was therefore 
shipped to Liverpool, England, where it 
found ready sale at from forty to forty-seven 
dollars per ton. Small quantities were fed in 
this country, and a few manufacturers of 
fertilizers used it to mix with other ingredients. 

The cake can be ground into fine meal in a 
corn and cob mill, and, in this state, if mixed 
with cut straw or corn stalks and salted, 
makes a very superior feed for cattle. This 
is the proper mode of treating it. The farm- 
ers and planters in the South might thus, at 
small expense, convert the corn stalks and 
cobs of their wide fields into stacks and bins 
of forage, which, when made palatable to their 
animals, and enriched by the addition of cot- 
ton-seed meal and salt, would furnish ample 
supplies during the winter and spring months, 
and save vast sums of money now spent in 
the purchase of hay and oats. At a low esti- 
mate, the value of the cotton-seed which hith- 
erto has annually been destroyed in the 
Southern States would have amounted to not 
less than $7,000,000. This crude material 
might be so transformed by simple processes 
as to greatly increase its value, and supply to 
the country, hitherto impoverished by its de- 
struction, just what it most needs. If the dis- 
coveries which Mr. A. W. Harrison claims to 
have made can become known and available 
to all soap-makers, then, at no distant time, 


| there will be made from the cotton-seed the 
| oils for ordinary uses, the soap for family and 


toilet purposes; the cake meal will supply 


' good forage for the plantation stock, and a 


superior fertilizer for the soil; and the ashes 


lof the bulls burned under the boilers, will 


yield a caustic solution, that can be used both 
in refining the oil and in the manufacture of 
soap. All of these operations are exceedingly 
simple, and may be performed, under the di- 
rection of a skilful superintendent, by the 
ordinary laborers that are found in any of the 
villages and cities in the country. 


Live Stock. 


Short Horn Breeders’ Convention. 





As before announced, a convention of the 
Short Horn breeders of the United States and 
Canada was held at Indianapolis on the 27th 
November, to take into consideration ques- 
tions relating to the general interests of the 
breeders of the country. The convention 
was a mass convention, and brought together 
about one hundred and twenty of well known 
Short Horn breeders of the country, there 
being thirteen States represented. 
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After the formation of the convention, 
committees were appointed to prepare business 
for its consideration. The following appears 
to be the result of the deliberations of the 
convention, after much discussion : 

On motion of Mr. Page, of New York, it 
was recommended to agricultural societies to 
employ only experts as judges and to pay 
their expenses to and trom, and while attend- 
ing the fair as such judges. It was also 
further 

Resolved, That the practice of many societies 
of prohibiting consultation among judges is 
unfavorable to the making of correct awards, 
but we think that the most satisfactory results 
may be attained by balloting first and con- 
sulting afterwards, and that the president and 
directors of Agricultural Associations are, in 
the opinion of this convention, the proper 
officers to appoint judges, and should be held 
responsible for their fitness. 

There was much discussion upon a resolu- 
tion against over feeding animals for exhibi- 
tion, which eventuated in the passage of the 
following resolution, which was adopted by 
a small majority: 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this con- 
vention it is not only neces8ary in success- 
fully breeding Short Hora cattle, that we 
should secure animals of fine form, pedigree, 
&ec., but that they should be well fed and 
cared for; at the same time we look upon the 
practice of keeping up cattle without exercise, 
and feeding to their utmost ce: apatity for the 
purpose of show and sale, as injurious to their 
health and usefulness as breeders. 

The most absorbing question was that of 
the American Herd Book, considerable fault 
being found with the present editor, Mr. L. F. 
Allen, who has published the work for 25 
years. Mr. A. appeared in defence of his 
course, alluded to the difficulties he had to 
encounter, and avowed his only desire was 
to publish a perfectly reliable book, and that 
he was willing to conform to the wishes of 
the breeders as far as possible. This disarmed 
opposition, and the committee appointed for 
the purpose offered a report for the better 
management of the herd book hereafter, giving 
details for registering, &c., which was adopted 
as follows: 

Resolved, That for the better management 
af the A. H. B. in future, the committee make 
the following recommendations: 

Resolved, That the name and address of 
both breeder and owner shall be given, to- 
gether with the date of birth and color of the 
animal. 

Resolved, That the ancestry 
should be traced on both sides to imported 
animals, or those heretofore recorded in the 
A. H. B. with correct pedigrees, before they 
can be entitled to registry. 

Resvlved, That family names should be ‘long 
to the breeder. first claiming that name in 
some agricultural paper of the United States 
or Canada, or in previous volumes of the Herd 
Book. 


Resolved, That the person under whose | 


| Ohio, 


of animals | 
| country is of vast and growing importance, 
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shall be 
recognized as the breeder of the produce. 


direction the animals are coupled, 


Resolved, That a committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the president and directors of the 
association, whose duty it shall be to examine 
all pedigrees charged by any member of the 
association as errors or forgeries, or any be- 
lieved to be such, and when decided to be 
wrong, that the facts be published in a chap- 
ter of errors, to be attached to each succeeding 
volume of the Herd Book. 

Resolved, That Hon. L. F. Allen be request- 
ed to continue the publication of the A. H. B. 
in accordance with the above recommenda- 
tions. 

The fifth resolution of this series entirely 
the present practice both in this 
country and in Great Britain, but the vote 
Was unanimous in its favor, the argument 
being that the person under whose direction 
animals are coupled alone shows skill and 
judgment, or evinces the lack of those quali- 
ties, while the ownership of the dam at the 
birth of her young is a mere accidental cir- 
and not affecting 


reverses 


cumstance, changing at will, 
the question of the breeding. 

The following definition of terms was 
adopted, to avoid the present confusion ex- 
isting therein : 

Pure bred— Full blood— Thoroughbred—Sy n- 
onymns referring to animals of a distinct and 
well defined breed without any admixture of 
other blood. Cross Breeds— Animals produced 
by breeding together different breeds. Grades-- 
The product of crosses between a pure breed 
and a “native.” High Grades—Animals of 
mixed blood, in which the pure breed largely 
predominates. 

A constitution was adopted for the perma- 
nency of the association, and Dr. A. C. Steven- 
son, of Greencastle, Indiana, was elected 
President; B. H. Campbell, of Batavia, IIL, 
Secretary; and Jobn G. Dun, of London, 
Treasurer—with two Vice Presidents— 
also a Director for each State represented. 
Mr. C. E. Coffin represents Maryland in the 
board. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted, of 
the following import, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned to November, 1873. 

Whereas, The general government of the 
United States has made large and liberal ap- 
propriations to the respective States for the 
establishment of agricultural colleges; and 

Whereas, The live stock interest of the 


and entitled to its just share of such appro- 
priations, with other agricultural interests; 
and 

Whereas, Comparatively little is known of 
the diseases of domestic animals, and their 
treatment and cure—Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the breeders of Short 
Horns, recommend the establishment of an 
efficient professorship of veterinary practice 





in each agricultural college, and that said 
professorship receive a liberal endowment 
from the college fund. 

Resolved, That we invite the breeders of 
horses and other domestic animals, to unite 
and co-operate with us in promoting this 
object. : 


National Swine-Breeders’ Association. 


The meeting of this body took place at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on 20th November. Dr. A. 


C. Stephenson, of Indiana, was appointed 
chairman, and Geo. W. Rust, Esq., of Chicago, 
The report of proceedings we find 


secretary. 
in detail in the Prairie Farmer, a brief ab- 
stract from which is given. 


A number of reports were presented from 
committees that had been appointed at a 
former meeting, upon the history, character- 
istics, and a scale of points for the respective 
breeds, which will be found quite interesting 
to breeders of swine, and from which we will 
from time to time make extracts. 

A committee was appointed by the Associa- 
tion to prepare a Classification of swine, to be 
recommended for adoption by agricultural 
societies, who reported as follows: 

Class 1. Berkshires. Class 2. Poland-China. 
Class 3. Large white breeds. To include 
Chester Whites, Large Yorkshires, Large 
Lancashires, Cheshires, or Jeiferson Co., and 
other similar swine. Class 4. Small white 
breeds. To include Suffolks, Small York- 
shires, Small Lancashires, and other similar 
swine. Class 5. Small black breeds. Essex 
and Neapolitans. 
all not eligible in the other classes. 


Mr. A. B. Allen, of N. Y-, who was the | 


chairman of the committee on Berkshires, 
made a very thorough report upon that class, 


Class 6. Cross breeds, and | 


claiming that the family of Berkshires is traced | 


back to the county of that name in England; 


“the family, however, which was the founda- | 
tion of the present improved breed, was of a 


sandy, or buff color, about equally spotted 
with black; was of a large size, a slow feeder, 
and did not fully mature till two and a half to 


three years old. But as such it was ever | 
highly esteemed for the greater proportion of | 


Jean and fat in its meat, and for the superior 


weight of its hams and shoulders; thus ren- | 


dering the whole carcass peculiarly well fitted 
for smoking, for which purpose it was said to 
excel all other English breeds.” 
race of Berkshires continue to enjoy the ex- 
cellent qualities of their progenitors, and the 
best stock raisers of our day give them the 
pre-eminence over all others. The late Geo. 
Patterson, of Carroll county, Md., would not 
permit any other breed upon his estate, consid- 
ering them as the most superior for the gene- 
ral purposes of the farmer, while the excel- 
lency of the flesh for the tooth of the epicure 
has gained for them the title of “the gentle- 
man’s hog.” 

Mr. Allen, in his repert, says that “the 


The present 
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present improved breed was brought about by 
the use of a Siamese boar, in Berkshire, to 
the old style of females, as long as it was con- 
sidered best, when he was discarded, and the 
cross pigs then bred together; thus establish- 
ing one of the most valuable and perfect 
breeds of swine now known, which may em- 
phatically be called the farmer’s hog.” He 
adds: “In one respect they may be said to 
excel all other breeds with which the commit- 
tee are acquainted, and that is, in the superior 
weight and quality of their hams and should- 
ers; these yielding a much greater proportion 
of tender, lean, juicy, well marbled meat, in 
comparison to the fat, than can be found else- 
where. The sides also partake of the same 
desirable qualities, and are therefore of supe- 
rior excellence for bacon. Considering these, 
itis to be hoped that the Americans, at least, 
will never attempt to alter the breed by cross- 
ing other swine upon it, for the only result 
will be a deterioration. The Berkshires can 
improve most other breeds, but no other 
breed that we know of can improve them ; 
we would not even recommend a fresh cross 
of the pure Siamese.” 

“The first importation of which we can 
find any record was made in the year 1823, by 
Mr. Brentnal, an English farmer, who settled 
in English Neighborhood, New Jersey. The 
second was made in 1832, by Mr. Harves, an- 
other English farmer, who lived in Albany, 
N. Y.; and others in the United States and 
Canada, too numerous to mention, soon fol- 
lowed with larger importations. All these 
Berkshires were substantially the same in size, 
quality, style and marking as the best of the 
present day. A. B. ALLEN.” 

The committee submit the following stand- 
ard of characteristics and markings: 

Color, black, with white on feet, face, tip of 
tail, and an occasional splash of white on the 
arm, While a small spot of white on some other 
part of the body does not argue an impurity 
of blood, yet it is to be discouraged to the end 
that uniformity of color may be attained by 
breeders; white upon one ear, or a bronze or 
copper spot on some part of the body argues 
no impurity, rather a re-appearance of or.ginal 
colors. Markings of white other than those 
named above are suspicious, and a pig so 
marked should be rejected. : 

Face, short, fine and well dished, broad be- 
tween theeyes. Ears, generally, almost erect, 
but sometimes inclining forward with advanc- 
ing age, small, thin, soft, and showing veins. 
Jowl full. Neck short and thick. Shoulder 
short from neck, to middling deep from back 
down. Back broad and straight, or a very 
little arched. Ribs—long ribs, well sprung, 
giving rotundity of body; short ribs of good 
length, giving breadth and levelness of loins. 
Hips, good length from point of hip to rump. 
Hams, thick, round and deep, holding their 
thickness well back and down to the hocks. 
Tail, fine and stiff, set on high up. Legs, 
short and fine, but straight and very strong, 
with hoofs erect, legs set wide apart. Size 
medirm. Length medium, extremes are to be 
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avoided. Bone, fineandcompact. Offal, very 


light. Hair fine and soft, no bristles. Skin 
pliable. 
The Berkshires are hardy, prolific and ex- 


cellent nurses ; their meat is of superior quality, 
with fat and lean well mixed. 

[ We will give in future numbers portions 
of the reports on the other breeds. } 


Correspondence, 


State Agricultural Socicty—Railroads. 





In looking over your remarks on the Mary- 
land State Show, in November number of the 
American Farmer, there seemed to me to be 
several points mentioned that would bear en- 
larging upon. First, “Our State Society, 
from some reason, has not been very popular 
with the farmers of the State generally, and 
their indifference has been shown as well by 
their own absence as by their failure to show 
their stock and agricultural productions.” 
There are a number of reasons why the farmers 
of Maryland do not attend the Fair, and do 
not bring their stock. One is, that the Fair 
Grounds are at present in a very inaccessible 
place, and can only be reached at‘a consider- 
able expense. A farmer coming from any 
part of Maryland, except that through which 
the Northern Central railroad passes, finds 
himself in Baltimore with only perhaps the 
easiest part of his journey completed. The 
next question for him is, “ how shall I get out 
vo the Fair Grounds?” Then he finds he can 
take omnibusses from certain stations, or go 
from the Northern Central railroad station to 
Mt. Washington, where a walk or ride of a 
mile and a half is to be taken; thus he con- 
sumes almost half a day in getting to the 
grounds, besides the cost of so doing is much 
more than he ought to be expected to incur. 


This trovble and expense keep the farmers of 


Maryland trom attending the State Fair. 
But when it comes to sending his stock to 


the Fair Grounds, oh, then he finds himself 


indeed in a bad predicament. Unless he lives 
near enough to the grounds to be able to drive 
his stock, if it be cattle, or wagon it if it be 
sheep or swine, he finds himself placed at a 
great expense. If he ships them by cars or 
boat to Baltimore, he finds on their arrival 
there that they have to be driven or wagoned 
about six miles to the Fair Grounds, and this 
involves great expense and risk of injury to 
his live stock, especially if they have to be 
driven. 
not like to take the risk of losing them forthe 
mere chance of taking a premium, and in ad- 
dition have to pay a heavy freight bill to the 
Railroad Company carrying his stock to Bal- 


timore. This brings me to the subject of Rail- 
roads. It seems strange that the State Agri- 


cultural Society does not have influence 
enough with them to induce them to do the 
fair thing with the exhibitors at the Society’s 
Fair. The Society expects the farmers of the 


Now, a farmer having fine stock does | 
servation goes, the premium is generally given 


State to have public spirit enough to be willing 
to give their time and that of their hired men, 
if required, to exhibit their cattle, swine, sheep, 
and agricultural productions generally. Now 
if this is the case, why should they not expect 
and demand that the railroads of the State 
should be public-spirited enough to carry all 
live stock and all other articles destined fur the 
State Fair free; let the freight be paid one way, 
but if the animals or articles are returned 
to the station from which they came, then let 
the money be refunded. This the railroads do 
in Virginia; and not only this, but more. I 
was informed by the President of the Lynch- 
burg Agricultural Society that this year special 
instructions were given to the agents along 
the route of the Virginia and Tennessee rail- 
road that the day before the Lynchburg Fair 
no stock should be shipped from the stations 
but that destined for the Fair, so that there 
should be no delay or inconvenience arise to 
those desiring to exhibit stock at that Fair. 
All this should be demanded of the railroads 
of this State; but even if demanded, it is a 
great question if the demand will be granted, 
as the railroads of this State, as a general rule, 
are not inclined to be public-spirited, or to try 
to benefit the farmer. They charge just_as 
high freights to the farmer as he can possi- 
bly bear, and do not seem to offer any encour- 
agement for the development of the lands 
through which they pass. It is a great ques- 
tion with many whether some of these roads 
have not been a harm instead of a bencfit to 
the farming lands around them, not that they 
might not be of great benefit, but that the 
near-sighted policy under which they are run 
works the other way. 

There is another feature, or rather non-fea- 
ture of the Fair to which I would like to re- 
fer. Thisis the absence of ploughing matches, 
and of trials of such agricultural implements 
as can be tried at the season of the year in 
which the Fair is held. Surely the farmer 
would take more interest in seeing implements 
worked, and also in being able to judge for 
himself which are the best implements; for the 
farmers do not seem to care much for the pre- 
miums awarded by committees at Fairs. How 
absurd it is to give the premium for the dest 
mower, reaper, horse rake, plow, thrasher, &c., 
&c., simply from seeing them set up in the 
field without being worked. Why, the farm- 
er can see the implements in that way at the 
agricultural stores on any day, and arrive ata 
conclusion equal to that of any committee, as 
they mainly have to go on datas offered by the 
exhibitors. 

Again, in regard to oxen. As far as my ob- 
just from looking at the oxen, and not from 
an actual trial as to their merits. There ought 


| to be a trial as to their ability to haul heavy 
| loads up hill and down, to back, and their 


quickness in responding to the request of the 
driver. Such trials as these would interest the 
farmer to come to the Fair, and to take part 
in them. A farmer wants to go to the Fair to 
learn as well as to be amused, and the Fair 





should be conducted so as to accomplish this 
as far as possible. In regard to the horse 
trotting, or trials of speed, being an advantage 
or disadvantage, why, that is a mooted ques- 
tion. The quality of the racing generally 
seen at Agricultural Fairs is very poor, as that 
at the Maryland State Fair was this year. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that it in- 
terferes with ail the other operations of the 
Fair, and although it may contribute in a 
measure to the success of the Fair, it is doubt- 
ful if its abandonment would injure that suc- 
cess, provided that the Fair grounds were in a 
place easy of access from all parts of the 
State. Itis to be hoped that the officers of 
the Society will endeavor to remedy these 
evils as far as possible. The last exhibition 
Was more of a success than any since the 
present grounds have been occupied; and if 
the grounds could be made more accessible 
and the expenses to the exhibitors cut down, 
there is not much doubt but that the Society 
will prosper. Hoping that these suggestions 
will receive favorable consideration from those 
most interested in the success of the Society, 
I remain its well wisher, SPEED THE PLow. 


THE FARMER—THE FARMING INTERESTS 

—Pvsiic Roaps—Hepces—F EN cING— 

PRUNING Fruit TREES—GRAPE CULTURE 

AND WINE MAKING—THE TARIFF SysTEM. 
Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer : 

I have a rather vague recollection of having 
promised to write to you as soon as the season 
of active field labor was over. The cold 
weather is here at last, and will probably 
abide with us for some months. Its advent 
enables me to fulfill my promise before the 
close of the year, though not before the close 
of your first interesting volume. Idon’t know 
what may be the opinion of other readers of 
your journal, but I may be allowed to say 
that I have derived much valuable information 
from yourselves and your intelligent contribu- 
tors, and I hope you may succeed in making 
the Farmer—in the future, as in the past—the 
repository of the thoughts and experience of 
many of the leading agriculturists of our 
country. My own pen has long been idle, 
and my hands are too hard and stiff with toil 
in these sad latter days, to use it with much 
facility. I have taken it up now with no ex- 
pectation that it can furnish instruction to 
any of your readers, much less solve the 
knotty question of “ What shall we do?” but 
simply to manifest my interest in the success- 
ful revival of the Old Pioneer. 

In common with most of your subscribers, 
and many of the writers for your pages, I 
have lost in the last decade all investments 
save that in land. Having been deprived of 
our labor without preparation or just com- 
pensation, we are now compelled to cultivate 
our farms with insufficient means, and with 
poor encouragement from a government rep- 
resenting a nation whose chief wealth is its 
agricultural productions. I know but few 
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farmers now who are not active laboring men. 
Some implement of husbandry is always in 
their hands, and their faces are ever turned 
towards the earth. Mostof them will eventu- 
ally overcome all difficulties and work out 
their own salvation, but to many it will be a 
long and bitter struggle. Their labor would 
be comparatively light if they could sell their 
surplus land, for all of us have more than we 
can now cultivate profitably. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that any considerable 
number of Southern landholders have, since 
the war, seated themselves in idleness and 
despair. The industry and energy of our peo- 
ple have been quite equal to the exigencies of 
the situation; and if the legislation of the 
country was not shaped so exclusively in the 
interest of corrupt rings and bloated monopo- 
lists, our landholders would ere this have re- 
covered to some extent the prosperity they 
enjoyed in the good days when statesmen 
and not speculators made our laws. 

But, Messrs. Editors, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss politics, although I have a decided con- 
viction that, next to industry and economy, 
the recuperation of our agriculture depends 
upon Congressional action. There should be 
no favored industries protected at the expense 
of others. The farmers of the nation should 
insist upon equal rights. The fact that they 
have never combined, and never will unite, as 
do the laborers in other pursuits, has caused 
the politicians to be so indifferent to their 
wants and interests. What public man, in 
this age, seems to care about the value of land 
or its products? On the other hand, let me 
quote the few following suspicious lines from 
a late New York paper: “ Senators and mem- 
bers of the house are here in considerable 
numbers, and may be scen in the offices of the 
great bankers down in Wall street comparing 
notes, and obtaining points tor future refer- 
ence.” It is also quite evident from the 
President's Message and accompanying docu- 
ments, that the policy of the government is to 
undergo no change, as all “ the leading pursuits 
of the country are prosperous.” Alas for agri- 
culture! It is no longer a leading pursuit of 
the nation, or worthy of much consideration. 
The monopolists and manufacturers are to be 
protected for another four years in their rob- 
bery of the farmers and laborers of the land. 


| If we could be spared the burden of this in- 


direct taxation, the.farmers of Maryland would 
save enough money every year to enable them 


|to adopt most of your suggestions for im- 


| proving their lands. 


But, as things now go, 
the majority of them do not feel able even to 
subscribe for an agricultural journal. Enough 
of this, however; it is not pleasant or proper 
to expose or complain of our poverty, but the 
impecunious condition of landholders gener- 
ally should not be overlooked by those who 
undertake to tell them how to farm profitably. 
Although the Secretary of the Treasury ma 

boast that the leading pursuits (so-called) of the 
country “are strong in the possession of 
adequate capital, and a supply of intelligent 
labor,” such, unfortunately, is not the case 
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with our own humble and neglected pursuit ; 
nor is it likely to be so long as he and others 
of like views are suffered to control the 
financial policy of the nation. 

But there are some things we can ourselves 
do for the advancement of our prosperity, 
without much or any additional taxation or 
expenditure of privatemeans. Among these, 
the construction of good public roads, unob- 
structed by gates or bars. Whatever else 
may be done to restore value to our lands, I 
fear we shall not succeed in attracting pur- 
chasers to them, unti! there is a change for the 
better in our common roads. One of the pri- 
mary difficulties seems to be the disinclination 
of many to give sufficient land for their pro- 
per construction; and I have observed that 
where the soil is the poorest and least valu- 
able, this feeling is often the most strongly 
displayed. Along many of our public roads 
crops are annually planted within a foot of 
the wheel-ruts, so that it is impossible for ve- 
hicles to pass each other without damage to 
the growing grain or tobacco. Then, our 
gates! You would be surprised to see some 
of these wonderful contrivances for testing 
the strength of those who have to open and 
close them. Well may the weary traveller ex- 
claim with the Psalmist: “ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates!” I forbear to give you a de- 
scription of them, as it is not desirable that 
they should be multiplied in any land where 
profanity is discountenanced. Suffice it to 
say, that not a particle of iron is used in 
making or hanging many of them; and the 
only tools employed in their construction are 
the axe and the auger. Necessity may be the 
mother of invention, but some of her produc- 
tions in this line are certainly not very comely 
or convenient. Our poverty may justify their 
use at this time, but we cannot excuse the 
short-sighted policy that contracts our roads 
within their present narrow limits. In those 
sections of the State where land is worth the 
most, the roads are the broadest and best. 


Who doubts that the farms in the richest por- | 
tions of Frederick county, for example, would | 


immediately and greatly depreciate in value 
if their owners were, by common consent, to 
remove their outside fences and proceed to 
establish the gate nuisance upon their high- 
ways? 
timber for fences on most of the farms of this 
county ; but I may suggest that there is great 
waste in the common mode of constructing 
them. Our worm fences require a vast amount 
ot material, and occupy much valuable ground. 
They were invented by the first settle rs of our 
country, whose chief diffic ulty was to dispose 
of the wood that then encumbered their lands. 
They are very interesting wood-piles, and most 
productive nurseries of noxious weeds. They 


also make beautiful “ bon-fires ” when a spark 
from some careless negro’s pipe happens to 
fall among the dry leaves and grass to be 
found in most of their corners at this season. 
When hogs are not allowed to range the fields, 
I have found a fence of three and even two 
rails, mortised into light but deep sct posts, 


| are first planted. 
There is yet an abundant supply of | 


quite sufficient to keep my stock within 
bounds. Besides the saving both in lumber 
and land, the lines of such light fences are 
marked by an entire absence of briars and 
weeds. My grazing animals, by putting their 
heads between the two rails, keep them crop- 
ped clean on both sides. In no instance, as 
yet, have any of them passed through or over 
this light, strong and cheap barrier. Estimates 
of the extraordinary cost of building and re- 
pairing our fences are often published, and we 
might suppose that so heavy a tax upon our 
industry would lead to their disuse. Public 
opinion, however, seems to favor their con- 
tinuance, and I presume that we shall have to 
bear the burden as long as fencing materials 
van be obtained. 

Farmers who have but little timber left on 
their estates, would perhaps do well to sow 
chestnuts and the seed of other fast-growing 
trees, until a good plantation for future wants 
is again established. Let them also consult 
Dr. Warder’s little book on “Hedges,” (especi- 
ally if they desire to raise mutton in our cur- 
cursed country,) and learn what he has to say 
about the Osage orange and its cultivation. 
Many persons object to planting it, because, 
as they say, they cannot afford to exclude their 
stock for so many years from the fields in which 
it would be growing. My plan is to set the 
hedge-row along the border of a field which I 
design to cultivate for two years; then re- 
move the fence to the other side of the hedge, 
and take two crops from the field in which it 
then stands. The protecting fence should be 
placed far enough from the hedge-row to allow 
of its being worked as often and well as the 
crops cultivated in the two fields during its 
growth. At the end of four years (if good 
plants were set out and the ground well pre- 
pared) the hedge will be strong enough to take 
care of itself, and the fence may be removed. 
Whoever determines to have such live fences, 
should implicitly follow Dr. Warder’s direc- 
tions for pruning. If he neglects them, he 
wiil certainly fail to have a good hedge. And 
in regard to the subject of pruning, let me 
here say to beginners in fruzt culture, that if 
they would attain the best results, they must 
use the knife freely when their trees and vines 
The tops and branches 
which come to them from the crowded rows 
of a nursery, are ill grown and worthless; and 
on such truits as the raspberry, blackberry and 
grape, should be removed within afew inches 
of the roots. On the grape-vine but one or 
two buds at the most should be left. Imme- 
diately after planting peach trees, I cut off 
every limb, and shorten back the tops more or 
less to secure an even height throughout the 
orchard. When planting the apple, pear, 
cherry, &c., [cut back the branches from one- 
half to two-thirds, and remove some (where 
crowded) entirely. This close pruning at the 
start not only restores the balance between 
top and root, but results in the rapid growth 
of new and better hes ads, which may be made 
at any desired height. ’ After forming these 
new heads by the proper erranzement of the 
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few necessary leading branches, and which is 
generally accomplished in the first two years, 
my experience teaches me that, save in rare 
instances of malformation, the knife should be 
laid aside, and fruit trees left as severely alone. 


With most small fruits the pruning must of 


course be annual, regular and systematic. 

Knowing my fondness for Grapes, you will, 
perhaps, expect me to say something about 
them, and I would willingly do so if time per- 
mitted. I have carefully noted the rapid pro- 
gress which has been made in vine culture 
since the war, stimulated by the high prices 
then obtained for both grapes and native wines 
of all brands. Last fall grapes were so abun- 
dant in our city markets as to be unsaleable. 
I venture to predict that grape-growing will 
soon be abandoned by many now engaged in 
it, and that hundreds of acres of vines now 
growing will rapidly disappear. If this letter 
was not already too long, I would give you my 
reasons for this opinion. But I have as little 
doubt that the business of Wine-growing will 
hecome as firmly established as any of our in- 
dustries, and the time is not distant when we 
shall have an abundant supply of really good 
native wine at low prices. 

The late lamented farmer of Chappaqua, a 
is well known, was an earnest advocate of the 
calamitous and unrepublican policy of pro- 
tecting afew favored capitalists at the expense 
of the great body of the people. Had he been 
compelled to earn his bread by the plough, he 
would probably have seen the question in a 
different light. His inquisitive mind would 
soon have diseovered the connection between 
a farmer’s collapsed pocket-book and an in- 
flated rate of duties, and he would have given 
us his usual array of facts and figures, show- 
ing just how litile of the enhanced cost of 
everything we buy went into the national 
treasury, and how much into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. It is a question that con- 
cerns ail tillers of the soil, and should be of 
paramount importance. Will they ever pre- 
sent a united front to the protectionists, or (to 
give them their proper name) adstractiveists, 
whose cunning tricks for transferring our lit- 
tle earnings to their own purses, are the most 
amazing to be found in the art of political 
legerdemain. LABORER. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md., December, 1872 


Tue Prorit IN CLEARING AND CULTI- 
VATING DETACHED AND STRAGGLING Woop- 
Lanps.—There is one thing that strikes the 
eye of agriculturists from “the North, or at 
least of such as are from thrifty localities and 
are men of any taste, who come down to the 
States of Maryland, Virginia and those fur- 
ther South, and that is the want of neatness, 
of cleanliness, in our farming; a lack of ambi- 
tion to apply the axe to the filthy fence rows. 
Many of our fields are in a state of semi-cul- 
ture—young trees, briars, weeds, grow in 


them, and no attempt is made to eradicate | 


them. And this is not all. An enclosed field 
will have an acre or two in its centre, or on 


one side, grown up in scrambling trees, and ' 


a | 








streams of delicious water are often hidden 
from view by shrubs hardly worthy the name 
of trees, beneath whose branches are buried 
long accumulations of fallen leaves, making 
rich the soil for man. This kind of land in 
its present condition brings in nothing to its 
owner, though the taxes we pay for it are no 
inconsiderable item. 

I have asked several farmers who have such 
nuisances why they do not get rid of them. 
Well, says one man, these places make good 
harbors for the cattle to go into to get rid of 
the flies. it is very true cattle there get rid 
of the flies, to some extent, but at the same 
time, they get effectually rid of their masters. 
Ihave seen three negro men run a yoke of 
steers up and down such a place in fly-time 
for hours, until, in fact, both steers and negroes 
would stop and pant with heat. This is the 
useful fly-brush of which they speak so kind- 
ly! Those that like these plac es are welcome 
to keep them, but all such in my possession I 
shall cut down and grub up, and by so doing 
make that produetive which now produces 
naught. 

But many old fogies say that this paying 
twenty-five dollars an acre to clear land is 
dearly buying your own land, and this they 
say will never do. To those gentlemen I say 
it will do, and do well. I will pay thirty-five 
dollars, if necessary, to clear such land, and 
then make money by so doing. I will, by fig- 
ures, here prove my assertion, not theoretical- 
ly, but by a copy of facts taken from my books. 

The land which I have cleared and cropped 
gives me the following results. The estimate 
made here are by the acre, on an average: 
Cutting, burning brush, hauling off 

wood, and board of hands. .+.... - $13 50 
GrabRing «.606s6005 18 00 


ee 





Total cost of clearing..........$31 50 
This land I planted in peach-blow potatoes, 
about the 15th June of the same year the 
clearing Was completed, and the cost of pro- 
duction per acre was as follows: 
First plowing the land in April....... $2 00 
Dragging and hauling off roots....... 1 00 
Burning and hauling 125 bus. shelllime. 3 50 


Second plowing done in June, and 
eye, 
5 bus. seed potatoes pl aunted, at 75 cts... 3 75 
Two workings and hoeings........... 8 00 
Digging, per acre............ covscess 4:49 
Bagging and hauling to landing,...... 1 00 
Board.of hands.............. TE 
$33 25 33 25 


Wood sold, per acre, 5 cords, at $3.00.$15 00 
Large Potatoes, 100 bus. at 78 cts..... 78 00 
Small Potatoes 15 bus. at 40cents..... 6 00 





$99 00 

The cost of cle ~aring was $31.50, and that 
of potato culture $33.25, making $64.75, which, 
from $00. 00, the production of one acre, leaves 
us $34.25 net gain the first year on one acre 
of land cleared. Much of the wood, I may 
state, was burned on the land to get it oat of 
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the way. I consider it a great mistake to 
leave new land idle, so the second year I 
planted early potatoes in March. 

EXPENSES PER ACRE. 


Plowing, dragging and crossing...... $2 50 
7 bushels seed potatoes, at 75 cts...... 5 25 


Cutting and planting, $1.00, guano 

300 Ibs., at 24 cts per Ib. $7.50. ... 8 50 
Two workings, $5.00, digging, $4.50.. 9 50 
Shipping $1 ; hands’ board, all told, $6... 7 00 


PRODUCTS. 
80 bushels large potatoes, at 60 cts.....$48 00 
ile small ‘“ a Gas ae 


- 
wt 


00 

Which, less $32.75, cost of production, leaves 

$18.25 net gain. After harvesting my crop 

of potatoes I seeded this land in turnips. 
ESTIMATE PER ACRE. 


Plowing and cleaning land.......... $4 50 
Planting $2.00, working and thin- 
ee ere, 
OMMETORIER s 5 0050 occcccvccnse —_— 50 
Harvesting, $3.50, shipping, $1. 25.. 4 75 
200 Ibs. 8. C. Bone, dissolved......... 3 50 


Seed 50 cts., hands’ board, $6.00....... 6 50 


$24 75 | 


Produced 300 bushels turnips, at 40 cts., 
$120.00, less $24.75, cost of production, 
leaves $95.25 net gain. 

The third year | sowed oats to get the land 
in grass. Expenses per acre as follows: 
Plowing, $1.00; seed, $1.00....-..... $2 00 
Harvesting and threshing... . ‘< e 
Shipping, 50 ets.; hands’ board, "e 00.. 250 


“$8 10 10 
The produce was 30 bus. oats, at 45 cts.$13 50 


PN 2. Su.co dk ssc ted dckece . 12 00 | 


$25 50 


Which, less $8.10, the cost of production, left | 


$17.40 net profit. 

Now let us sum up: My detached and 
scrubby wood land, at the end of the third 
year has cleared itself of the cost of grubbing, 
and netted besides, the first year, $34.25; the 
second, $18.25 and $95.25, amounting to $113.- 
50; and the third, $17.40, making a total profit 
of $165.15. Does thispay? Epw. B. Emory. 

Queen Anne's Co., Md., Dec., 1872. 


BUCKWHEAT AND FreELD PEaAs As FERTIL- 
1zERS.—Reading the answers of Geo. C. Gil- 
mer, in the American Farmer, to questions re- 
garding buckwheat as a fertilizer, we feel 
called on to give our experience in this matter. 
That buckwheat and peas, especially the lat- 
ter, are valuable agents to enrich the soil is a 
fact too well established as to be doubted by | 
any tiller of the soil who ever undertook to 
try it. But the great question, “ which is the 
most profitable way to do it?” is yet open. 
There are three methods: 1. To turn under | 


the crop when the seeds commence to mature- 
To feed the crop off by hogs; and 2d. To 
harvest the crop, and turn under the stubble 
immediately after the cutting, placing the crops 
in close rows to allow the ploughing. We 
have tried all these different ways on different 
soils, and come to the following conclusions: 
Turning under the full crop appears most 
beneficial on heavy, close soil, as it tends to 
loosen it and make it accessible to the influ- 
ence of the air. On sandy or loose soil we 
have found no greater advantage by turning 
under the full crop than by feeding it off with 
hogs. On the contrary, the tramping of the 
soil by the hogs, and the scattering of their 
manure and urine with the remnants of the 
crop left on the ground, appeared to improve 
the soil to a greater extent than where the 
full crop was turned in. The harvesting of 
the crop and immediate ploughing of the stub- 
ble has, in most instances, on porous soil, had 
the same effect as when the full crop was 
turned under. This apparent contradiction 
can, in my opinion, only be accounted for by 
the fact that the fertilizing power of buck- 
wheat and peas principally consists in their 
power to attract and assimilate fertiizers from 
the air, to retain moisture in the ground, en- 
| rich it by their decaying leaves, and _ protect- 
ing the soil from excessive heat. All these 
| facts taken into consideration,we have come to 
the conclusion that feeding the crop on the 
spot to hogs is the most profitable, both to the 
pocket as well as to the soil. Only where 
| the soil is very tenacious, we would recom- 
|mend the turning under of the full crops. 
We advance these views backed by our own 
experience, but not considering them infalli- 
ble, we would be glad to hear from others who 
have given their attention to this subject. 
New Orleans, La., Dee. 1872. L.A. HANSEN. 


Farm Nores.—A correspondent of the 
American Farmer sends us the following :— 
A part of the “far field” was ploughed two 
| inches deeper than the rest, getting some 24 

inches of the yellow sub-soil, but in other re- 
| spects treated the same. The difference in 
favor of the deeper ploughed was about a bar- 
rel to the acre. 

We have found it best not only to use four 
hills tied together as the frame work for a 
shock of corn, but also two bands in tying it 
up; it keeps better in all respects, and is not so 
| apt to fall down or spread open, if heavy. I 
| have used a hand rake in getting up the loose 
| fodder about the shocks broken in the pulling 
| off, and think it pays. 

We seeded our corn grounds in wheat this 
fall, and sometimes finding it wet and muddy, 
we put off the hauling until the ground w as 
frozen in the morning, hauling the fodder first, 
giving the heaps time to dry off, but never 
| leaving more than a day’s or “part of a day’s 
| pulling off, out at a time. 
| We harrowed our corn ground before we 
sowed the wheat, or the manure to shovel in, 
and so loosened the stones upon the surface ; 

















these we picked up after the harrow and 
double shovels, before rolling, and piled them 
under the shocks, as we had neither time or 
force to haul them off. They have not been 
in the way of the pulled off corn, and I hope 
before spring to get them on the road. - 

I am known at home as “ the stone picker,” 
but why should we work the stone, or try to 
do so, some five times a year, in the average, 
ploughing them down and harrowing and cul- 
tivating them up again, or picking up, if any at 
all, only those we cannot roll in the ground 
during a wet spell in the spring? Why top- 
dress ‘them in fall or winter, where we might 
have grass, or why haul them on a dry knoll, 
or dump them in a wet place, where some neater 
farmer will dig them out and haul them off? 
Let a man see, feel, and calculate the differ- 
ence; we lose from a half ton or more hay per 
acre, because the stone are not picked up, and 
how does a scythe feel after a good hard stone 
has passed along it, or how does the mower 
look? So I hereby declare war against the 
stones! : MH. K. 

in dis —— 


Report of Committee on Ploughing, 


[ Made to Gunpowder, ( Balto, co..) Agricultural 
Club, Dee. 7th, 1872. ] 
Reported for the American Farmer. 

The committee appointed to assume charge 
of the Plowing Match projected by you some 
months since, herewith submit their report. 
They think they have ground to congratulate 
the Club on the propitious circumstances 
which attended the trial. The number of 
plows on exhibition exceeded twenty, most of 
which showed in their construction excellent 
material and a high degree of mechanical 
skill and workmanship. The interest mani- 
fested by the farming public in general, was 
demonstrated by a large attendance. The 
weather, moreover, could not have been more 
favorable. 

Your committee entered and tried fifteen 
plows, but regret to have to state that the 
time allotted to the trial was not sufficient for 
a conclusive test. As far as they had oppor- 
tunity of judging, they consider the King 
Plow, (Taylor Manufacturing Co.,) Woodcock, 
(Davis,) Empire, letter C, (A. G. Mott,) Bend- 
ersville Self-Sharpening, (Jno. A. Wiesman,) 
and the Iron Centre Steel Plow, (Griffith, 
Baker & Bryan,) all three-horse plows, ad- 
mirably suited to the requirements of our soils 
and section; nearrly all the two-horse plows 
tested did fine work, considering that tiey are 
ill-adapted to a stiff, heavy soil—the kind in 
which they were required to operate. Two horse 
plows are, however, not the preference of our 
locality. An Iron Beam Hill-side Plow, (A. G. 
Mott,) gotten up with great ingenuity, they 
feel safe in recommending highly to all per- 
sons having hillyland. It works equally well 
on level land, and in this respect possesses an 
advantage over all hill-side plows heretofore 
in use. It attracted conspicuously the atten- 
tion and notice of all spectators. A Subsoil 
Plow, (Sinclair & Co.,) the com nittee recom- 


| to it. 
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mend for all stiff sub-soils; on such they be- 
lieve it to be of great advantage. A number 
of Davis drags were entered, but for want of 
time were not put into operation. The com- 
mittee, however, are familiar with their action, 
and can recommend them to the farming pub- 
lic. By the same manufacturers, were like- 
wise exhibited cast steel double and single 
Shovel Plows, with cast points; they will do 
better work by far than any other shovel plows 
in use with us. No farmer should be without 
them. 

A Corn Sheller, (Griffith, Baker & Bryan,) 
performed in a superior manner. It shelled 
damp, new corn,with a facility which surprised 
your committee. A Burdick’s Cutter, (Tay- 
lor Manufacturing Co.,) tried with fodder and 
hay, did its work well. 

A Dexter Washing Machine, (Griffith, Baker 
& Bryan,) was found to do its work adinira- 
bly. Respectfully submitted. 

Jno. D. MATTHEWS, JosEpH Bos.ey, 

Samu. M. Price, D. GorsucH, 

I. M. PRIceE. 
——— -2@ 

ITEMS FROM A FARMER’s Note Boox.—At 
a debate during the fair at Elmira, Harris 
Lewis, of Herkimer county, said that lucerne 
is the best of all soiling plants on land adapted 
Its large, long roots run very deep in 
its favorite soil—a sandy loam—drawing 
nourishment from plant food that has sunk 
deep in the soil as well as feedmg on the 
soluble mineral found there. It grows very 
fast, and if well manured bears frequent cut- 
ting. He says there is a piece of lucerne in 
Oneida county which has grown 108 inches 
in one season. It is well relished by all stock 
animals and may be cut four times in a season, 
giving two feet or more at each cutting. 
Like clover, it enriches the land on which it 
grows, both by the plant food it brings up 
from the subsoil and from the nitrogen. it 
collects from the atmosphere. Professor Ville 
says that an acre of lucerne collects more than 
300 pounds of nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

Next to lucerne Mr. Lewis prefers orchard 
grass, which should be sown on well-drained, 
rich land, rising three bushels of seed per 
acre, and sown in the fall. After the first 
yea it may be cut twice, and after that four 
times if top dressed with well-rotted manure. 
It should be cut before it blossoms, and your 
second cutting will be earlier than sowed 
corn. The first cutting will be dried grass, 
not hay, but capital for soiling. Mr. Harris 
is much in favor of soiling cows for dairy 
purposes in connection with pasturage, and as 
an aid to pasturage in time of drought. He 
thinks corn sown for fodder to soil cows is 
not as profitable as orchard grass. But it 
takes time to establish a meadow of orchard 
grass, and much manure is necessary to pro- 
duce the three or four crops, each two feet 
high, in a season; hence corn for fodder may 
sometimes be substituted. 








te” Now is the time to subscribe for 
| the AMERICAN FARMER. 
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“Our New Volume.” 

How often have we penned these words! 
How many, many years have passed by since 
the writer first took the helm of the “ old Pio- 
neer”’ of Agricultural literature! It is not 
often that we feel a sadness coming over us, 
but when we reflect upon the number who 
were our cotemporaries almost from the be- 
ginning of our career, with whom we often 
took counsel, and upon whose superior judg- 
ment we had frequent occasion to rely, in the 
discussion of important matters connected 
with the mission of our journal, but who have 
since passed away, we hope to an eternal 
reward, we cannot but hesitate as our pen 
traces these lines, whilst we pay in our inmost 
heart a sincere tribute to their worth. Whilst 
so many of these worthies have left this scene 
of action, we are still spared in the land of 
the living, and are yet found in the harness, 
laboring in the same great cause which, day 
and night, for more than the third of a cen- 
tury—a computed generation of the sons of 
men—has received our earnest attention ; and, 
perhaps, during the entire period we have thus 
devoted our time and energies to the interests 
of Agriculture, never has there been so great 


a need for laborers in the vineyard as at the | 


present time. The unfortunate circumstances 
connected with the last decade, have sadly 
changed the fortunes of many who are still 
left in our midst, and who require all the aid 
and encouragement which can be afforded in 
the work of rebuilding their shattered fortunes. 
It shall be our province in the future, as it 
has been in the past, with whatever ability and 
opportunities we may enjoy, to be found fore- 
most in the work required to accomplish the 
end in view. Tis true, there are many co-la- 
borers in the same field with ourselves, and 
we can truly say, there never have been 
greater talents and more indomitable spirit 
evinced than are now displayed in the agri- 
cultural press of the country, in the great 
work of restoring the waste places, and re-es- 
tablishing upon a firm foundation the fortunes 
of our people. We can only promise that we 
will endeavor to do our part in the work of 
renovation, so long as our now extended term 
of life shall last, when we hope to leave the 
old Farmer in still better hands. 

As we remarked in our last, we have no 
promises to make other than that in the fu- 
ture we shall be guided by the same rules of 
action, and the same principles, which have 
in the past marked ourcourse. We know that 
our old friends will not hesitate to give us due 
credit for our sincerity in the conscientious 
discharge of the duties committed to our 
care, and our new ones of the later genera- 
tion, will find in us, we hope, a true and trusty 
counsellor, and we have little doubt that in 
the due course of time we will have them, as 
before were the fathers of many of them, at- 
tached to us as with hooks of steel. 

In regard to the business projects and plans 
for the year now dawning upon us, we have 
before expatiated at length, and we submit 
it to our present readers to decide what 
amount of assistance they are able or willing 
to render in the extension of our circulation. 
We feel confident that we are in a position 
which enables us to be of service in the pre- 
sent emergency, and we leave it to those for 
whose interests we are devoting the latest 
energies of our life, to determine what aid we 
are entitled to at their hands in the prosecu- 
tion of our work. 


TYPOGRAPHY OF THE FARMER.—Our read- 
ers will not fall to notice, we think, the im- 
provement in the appearance of the Farmer. 
Its mechanical execution does great credit to 
the taste and intelligence shown in the office 
of Mr. James Young, whence it is issued. 











OUR PREMIUMS. 


We call special attention to our liberal list 
of premiums for subscribers to the Farmer. 
Every taste will find included in it articles to 
please, and almost any neighborhood will, 
if properly canvassed, give names enough to 
secure one of the valuable prizes we offer. 
An examination will show that the schedule 
is a very generous one, and enterprising per- 
sons can readily secure one or more of the 
handsome and useful articles offered. Ladies 
as well as gentlemen can avail of our terms, 
some of the selections having been made with 
to their During the past 
year we were favored, in the way of clubs, by 
some fair canvassers, and think the Farmer 
will be still further so honored the present 
year, as witness the following extract from a 
letter of an esteemed correspondent in N. C.: 
“My niece is making up a club for the Jur- 
mer, and I have put in my name for 1873. I 
cannot get along at all without it.” The offer 
of various special premiums already made for 
the coming volume still holds good. 


reference tastes. 


——- e@e 


t to Our Friends. 


A Reques 


In almost every county, or indeed in every 
neighborhood, there is some one whose duty 
requires him to travel about, and to circulate 
among the agricultural classes. Will not our 
friends, whenever they can do so, suggest to 
such individuals the profit they might fre- 
quently make by canvassing for subscribers 
to the American Farmer in their respective 
localities, and endeavor to enlist them in be- 
half of our journal. We should be glad to 
be favored with the names of such persons in 
various sections, that we may ourselves ad- 
dress them upon the subject. 


————__ 9 o-_—_ — 


Thoroughbred Male Animals for 
Premiums. 

The opportunity we offer for the improve- 
ment of the stock of any neighborhood in the 
presentation of pure male animals as premiums 
for clubs of subscribers to the American Farm- 
er, is one worthy of being embraced by enter- 
prising farmers’ clubs or county societies. 
The plan is one long since adopted by us, and 
with the most gratifying results. 

We can give the assurance in advance that 
the animals selected will be from the herds 
and flocks of our best known and most relia- 
ble breeders, who, we know, appreciating the 
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| importance of our offer, will liberally furnish 
us animals more than fully up to the intrinsic 
value of those designated in our list. A farm- 
ers’ club in any district, by a little effort of its 
members can secure a fine young bull of the 
most approved breed for the purposes of 
their section. All that is wanted is a little 
concert of action and a little push. Try it, 
friends! 

In this connection we give from a late 
issue of the new, but ably conducted “ Rural 
Sun,” published at Nashville, Tenn., an ex- 
tract from a letter of .its correspondent in 
East Tennessee, which will show how wide 
spread and beneficial have been the results of 
one such premium awarded some years ago by 
the present senior editor.of the Farmer : 

“Tn the last few days I have had occasion to 
look after the milk stock around Knoxville, 
and I was astonished at the number of good 
milkers running at large on the commons. 
The more so as “the cow disease” has visited 
Knoxville for several years past. I notice a 
marked family likeness among the cows and 
a general prevalence of yellow skin, small 
heads and limbs. Upon inquiry I find that 
about the beginning of the war Col. C. W. 
Charlton, the energetic and enthusiastic Sec- 
retary of the Division Fair, obtained a thor- 
ough-bred Jersey bull and a Jersey-Ayrshire 
heifer, as premiums for the largest club of 
subscribers to the American Farmer, of Balti- 
more. Iis bull was allowed, during the war, 
to run at large on the commons, and he and 
his descendants have marked the cows of to- 
day with some of the Jersey features. Here, 
then, is the foundation for a splendid lot of 
dairy cows, and the right steps are being taken 
to secure them. Already a Jersey Club ex- 
ists, owning one of the finest bulls to be found 
in the United States.” 


——-—- 9S 








Farmers and Planters’ Agency. 





We call attention to the advertisement offer- 
ing our services to our friends for the purchase 
of all kinds of Live Stock, AGRICULTURAL 

| IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY, MANuREs of 
every description to be found in our market—in 
a word, we are prepared to purchase for those 
who have no commission merchant in our city 
any article required for the farm or plantation, 
or for the family, and will use our best judg- 
ment in the selection, for the interest of our 
friends. As we are directly interested in no 
article made or sold, but operate solely as 
agents, our friends may rely on our acting 
entirely for their interest, charging a moderate 
commission to either buyer or seller, as cir- 

| cumstances may require. 





LIST OF PREMIUMS | 


Offered for subscribers tothe American Farmer 
for 1873. The subscriptions can either be 
sent at the regular rate of $1.50 each, or at 
the club rate of $1 each. The table shows 
the number of names required at each rate 
for the respective articles named. 














No. Sub- 
| _— ~ | scribers 
es t 
an 
ARTICLES, viz: = 2! 
weir 
“A | ale 
co. ¢ 
No. 
1. Beckwith Sewing Machine......... #1000 12 40 
2. Bickford Knitting Machine 25 00 30 90 
8. Florence sewing Machine. . 55 00 75 150 
4. Grover & Baker Sewing Mac hine.. 55 00 75 150 
5. A collection of Flower or Garden 
Seeds. or an assortment of Piants 
and Vines of same value.......... 500 10 2 
6. A $10 collection of Seeds, or of 
Plants and Vines..........0.-+ +++. 10 00 20 40 
%, A $20 assortment of See ds. or Plants 
or Trees, your own selection, from 
any of our advertisers.......... 20 00 40 80 
8. Sinclairs Straw and tegen r Cutter..| 2500 40 +0 
9. Buckeye Mower ‘ - é 110 00 150 4.0 
10. Kirby Self-Rake Rea Der. 160 00 200 500 
11. Woods Self-Rake Keaper, with 
ne Attachment........ ses. 190 08 250 €50 
12. A pure bred Cotswold, Southdown 
or Shropshire-down Ram ........ 40 00) 80 120 
13. A thoroughbred Jersey, Ayrshire, 
or Devon bull calf.........++ sess. 75 00 100 120 
14. A thoroughbred Short-Horn bull 
= 800s 066006506080 cocecs coesessese 0 00 150 225 
15 air of pure bred Essex or Berk- 
IPO PIGS. .ccceesccceeseeees eat 40 00) 80 120 
16. A pair of Chester White pigs......| 30 00) 60 90 
17. Silver-Plated Revolving Butter] 
GET cacnades b000 cdc ce cease cece 10 00; 20 40 
18. Silver-Piated Breakfast Castor . 8 00 15! 30 
19. Set of Dessert Knives, ivory han- 
GBeB.ccée seve ‘ 6 00' 12 & 
20. Superior quality “Carving Knife, 
Fork and Stee!.. 500 10 20 
21. Silver-Plated Pie Knife. 00; 8S 16 
2. — 8s Gold Pen —_ Silver 
CASE 2 000 cccces cove cecces cece cccees 300 6 12 
23. Solid | Silver Fruit alee 200 4 10 
24. Silver-Plated Cream Ladle......... 100; 2 8 
25. One year’s subscription to the 
American Farmer...... -oocel. 2 10 
26. Champion Mower and Reaper...... 200 00 260 675 
27. Hill's Archimedean Lawn Mower.. 25 00 40 60 
28. American Gold Hunting- Cc. ase 
Mica secdnccesecanet cect caccee 56 00 160 200 
29. American Silver. ‘Hunting-Case 
FRED, .cccee ccc cccccccscce cocces| SS OO) OO 190 
80. American Cyclope dia . $600 0600 e006 cc 80 00 100 250 
31. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary..| 12 00' 20 40 
32. Webster's National Dictionary..... 6 00; 12; 25 
33. Silver-l’lated Ice Pitcher .......... 15 00, 25 50 
34. Silver-Plated Cake Basket..........; 12 09) 20 49 
35. Silver-Plated Fruit Dish........... 10 00 20, 40 
36. One doz. Silver-Plated Teaspoons..| 6 00 12) 25 
37. One doz. Silver-Plated Tablespoons 
(extra quality)..... 12 00 20 40 
88. One doz. Silver-Piated Tabie Forks 
(extra quality).......... 900 cccces 12 00 20) 40 
39. Child's Cup..... eoen0 Cece cece ecece = 


300) 6 


Note.—For any premium in this list, we 
can substitute, if desired, any agric ultural im- 
plement for sale by any of our advertisers, 


agricultural or other books, nursery stock, 
&e., &c., of the same value as the offered pre- 
mium. 

{Subscribers need not all be at one post 
office, nor is it necessary for the names to be 
all sent at once. 
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(> Send the exact money with each list of 


names, and state in each letter that you are 
working for a premium. 

(=> This offer of premiums holds good till 
March 31st, 1873, but any premium will be 
sent upon demand, as soon as the proper 
number of names is received, with the money, 
to entitle the sender to the premium desig- 
nated, but no name will count unless the 
money for it is paid by or before the date the 
premium is claimed. .There is no competi- 
tion. Every one gets what he has worked 
for, and may make his own selection. 

(3 Both old and new subscribers count in 
these lists. 

{3 All new subscribers whose names are 
received before January ist, will receive three 
numbers of this volume FREE. 

{> Specimen numbers, blanks, posters, &c. 
furnished on application. 

(a Remit antways, when possible, by re- 
gistered letter, post-office order or draft. 

7oe 

(3A subscriber in Halifax co., N. C., 
us for a missing number, and says that it is a 
is in the 


writes 


wonder he has done so well, as he 
habit of loaning out his copies to his neigh- 
bors, some of whom like the paper so well 
that they have sent on their names for the 
new volume. The kindly feeling evinced in 
the remarks of our friend will excuse us for 
publishing the following extract from his let- 
ter, dated 6th Dec.,and we hope his proposition 
will be generally adopted: “I have contribu- 
ted some little this year, and will try again 
the next if life and health continue with us. 
And now I make this proposition, that every 
subscriber send one new one at least, (more if 
he can,) which will double your list. You 
can count on meas heading the list. Another 
year will soon be upon us (who are living.) 
with all its duties, trials, responsibilities, 
joys and sorrows; let us try to be prepared 
for all, as far as we can. I rejoiced to see in 
a late number your continued geod health and 
vitality. When you lay down your pen for 
the last time, may it be yours to dream in glad- 
ness of your well spent life, and may your 
mantle fall on your son, and his be a life and 
exit of the same usefulness, honor and bliss. 
Respectfully and truly, yours.” 

Another friend, in South Carolina, adopts the 
same idea and practice as is contained in the 


above, and adds: “If every one of your sub- 


| scribers could be made to feel the essential 


truth of what was enforced in the communi- 
cation of Spectator, in your last number, you 
would have little occasion to urge your claims 
on public favor.” 

Another, in Va., sending an enlarged club 
for 73, says: “I am much pleased with the 


| Farmer, and hope the farmers generally are, 
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and that they will give you the proof by com- 

ing to your aid and greatly increasing the 

number of subscribers.” : 
These are given as specimens of numerous 

tokens of kindness and good feeling towards 

us and our journal. 

aS eae oe 


Renewals—Notice to Clubs. 


Weare much gratified at the promptness with 
which many single subscribers and clubs are re- 
newing for 1873, and especially at the enlarged 
lists coming with the latter. We send this No. 
of the Farmer to some clubs which have not 
renewed. We hope they will take it as a re- 
minder. To our friends who interested them- 
selves last year in raising clubs for the paper, 
we prefer the request that, as far as possible, 
they will see to the renewals and extensions 
of their clubs. When this is inconvenient, 
will they not give their lists to some one who 
will attend to the matter? 
importance to us to have the renewals come 
in promptly, to determine the number of co- 
pies of our edition. 


- -_ -+@e —___-- 


It is a matter of 


A Visit to Mount St. Mary’s College. 


We lately incidentally referred to the fact 
that, as a rule, merchants on becoming far- 
mers, make good ones. We now have the 
opportunity of presenting an instance of a 
representative of the clergy, although without 
any practical knowledge of husbandry, provy- 
ing himself an excellent and successful far- 
mer. We refer to the Reverend John McClos- 
key, the President of Mount St. Mary’s College, 
near Emmittsburg, in Frederick county, Md., 
a gentleman widely known as well for his 
scholarly abilities and amiable character as for 
his success as an educator and his skill as an 
agriculturist. We recently paid a visit to the 
venerable Catholic institution of learning over 
which he presides, and which is distinguished 
for the large number of graduates whom she 
has sent forth from her halls to become emi- 
nent, not only in the Church, but in all pro- 
fessions of life; and much of whose prosperity, 
if we err not, is due to the rare judgment 
with which the administration of her affairs 
has long been directed by our reverend friend, 
who, to the piety and fervor of the priest, 
seems to add the system and forethought of 
the merchant. 

Mr. McCloskey nearly forty years ago be- 


came charged with the direction of the busi- | 


ness matters of the College, including the 
management of the farm on which the insti- 
tution is located. Although unaccustomed to, 
and inexperienced in, practical agriculture, he 
soon found upon examination that the farm 
instead of contributing to, was in reality a 
charge upon, the revenues of the College. 
Situated remote from any market towns, it 
was a matter of necessity that it should sup- 
ply the large household enclosed within the 
College walls, with great quantities not only of 
breadstuffs, but of meat and milk, vegetables 
and fruits; and measures were immediately 
taken for the production of these articles at a 
proper economical cost. To enable him to do 
this, Mr. McCloskey is still prompt to indicate 
that he was largely indebted for example and 
counsel to Mr. James Gowen and our old 
American Farmer, in accordance with whose 
joint recommendations the improvement of 
the farm was directed. : 

The College farm is of a red soil, the origi- 
nal growth of timber being oak and hickory, 
and at the time indicated, the yield of wheat 
in this section was in many instances, in- 
sufficient to supply the farmers with bread 
for their families. It was at once determined 
to lime the land, this being an application 
then unknown in that region; and Mr. 
McCloskey received, in consequence of this 
innovation, the title of “ the book farmer,” and 
was pointed out as the young man who “ was 
going to burn up the College farm with lime.” 
Persevering in the course determined upon, be- 
ginning with doses of twenty-five bushels to 
the acre, he brought up the farm not only to 
produce fine crops, of corn and hay, but 
greatly augmented yields of wheat. 

The liming thus begun, has been renewed 
with each rotation, and the farm, by its use, 
with the aid of clover and the great quantity 
of barn-yard manure produced by the large 
herd of cattle kept, long since reached a high 
and profitable condition. It isnow mainly in 
grass, the consumption of hay, by the numer- 
ous cattle still maintained, being very large. 
The old worm fences which disfigured the 
fields, have been replaced by neat ones of posts 
and rails ; orchards and vineyards have been 
planted, and the farm bears an appearance of 
thrift and neatness unexcelled by any near it 

Mr. McCloskey has long been a breeder 


| of Short-Horn cattle, that race having been 


selected with a view to the production both of 
milk and beef, the large number of inmates of 
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the College requiring these essential articles 
in no insignificant quantities. The herd has, 
from time to time, received miany valuable ad- 
ditions from that of Mr. Gowen, of Mount 
Airy, and latterly, to avoid close breeding, 
bulls have been purchased from well known 
breeders of New York and Kentucky. The 
cattle having been kept entirely for practical 
usefulness, and but few offered for sale, “ fash- 
ionable ” pedigrees have not been considered, 
and the milking strains, rather than the beef 
producing, have been adhered to. The aged 
bulls now in use are Lucius and Lord Pruitt; 
the former a very large animal of great depth 
and width of carcass, a mellow handler, red 
and roan in color, and now weighing over 2300 


Ibs. ; the latter, red, 4 years old, of extraordi- 


nary length of body, very straight in the back, 
with fine loin and hind-quarters. 
are kept with reference to their milking quali- 
ties, the produce of those remarkable in this 
respect being generally reserved. Several fine 
roans and reds were pointed out as coming 
from Mr. Gowen, and as fully bearing out 
the reputation his cattle possess. In another 
stable we saw a fine lot of one and two year 
old heifers, all promising and good looking. 
There are, we think, over 50 head of Short- 
Horns on the farm, besides a few Devons and 
Alderneys, and some crosses and grades. 


The cows 


corn-fodder, which is also cured for winter 
consumption, at which season it is cut and 
crushed, and, after being slightly moistened, 
has an addition of mill feed mixed with it. 
The cows are very fond of it, and the butter 
produced is excellent. 

The manure from the stables is not allowed 
to accumulate, but as rapidly as may be, is at 
once drawn out and spread on the fields. 

The dairy where the products of the cows is 
kept, is worthy of notice for its extent and 
convenience. Situated within one of the build- 
ings,water from a fine spring in the mountain 
is conducted through troughs, where are 
placed the milk cans, which are wide and deep. 
The cream is churned every day, and the 
almost countless pats of butter, which we saw 
ready for consumption, seemed equal to the 


also very considerable. In the garden, large 
quantities of vegetables are raised for the use 
of the College family, and the vineyard has 
produced as much as 500 gallons of wine in a 
season—the Catawba grape flourishing on the 
mountain sides in entire exemption from dis- 
ease. The farm comprises about 800 acres, 
some 350 of which, we believe, are cleared, 
the balance being mountain woodlands. That 
portion under cultivation, or in grass, is sur- 
passed for productiveness and neat appear- 
ance by none in its vicinity, and everything 
shows the direction of an intelligent and prac- 
tical head. 


En 


Cultivation of the Grasses. 


In our last volume we had frequent occasion 
to introduce the subject of the utility and feasi- 
bility of a more general attention to the cul- 
tivation of clover, and of the grasses at the 
South, and we believe a ball has been set in 


| motion which is likely to roll on until the 


planters of the South will have generally de- 
termined to make a trial of some of the varie- 
ties to which their attention has been directed. 
Among them we feel particularly anxious that 


ithe Lucerne, or French clover, sometimes 


called “Alfalfa,” shall be tested, and in our 


| Apriland May numbers of the last volume, 


| we gave ample instructions as to its cultiva- 
In summer the cattle are fed very largely on | 


tion, and evidences of its great value. 


Many 


| years ago, in one of his communications to 


this paper, Mr. Gowen spoke of this plant in 
the highest terms, and recently, after a long 
experience in its production, he reiterates his 
predilection for it as a most invaluable forage 


| crop, by designating it as one entitled to the 
| cognomen of “ext and come again,” from the 


great quantity of food it produces, and the 
frequency with which it may be cut in aseason. 

The soil and climate of the South are pecu- 
liarly suited for this plant, being similar to 
that of France, the native home of Lucerne; 
and to show the estimation in which it is held 


| in that country, we copy the following para- 


supply of a huge caravansary, and in quality, | 


we know, were much superior to a great deal 
that reaches our city markets. 

As before indicated,the demand for hay has 
induced the conversion of most of the farm into 


grass land, the saving of labor thereby being 


graph from a letter from Paris, found in one 
of our exchanges of thé last month, from 
which it will be seen that not only is it valu- 
able as a hay for stock, but for another great 
virtue, found also in the common clovers of 
our country, its use for turning in green as a 
preparation for a grain crop: 


“ Lucerne is in this country regarded as the 


| ‘Providential forage’ plant, and exhibits a 


marvelous development when irrigated—a pro- 


























cess that France has much neglected. It is 
acknowledged that artificial grasses can be 
more profitably replaced by Lucerne. In Sax- 
ony this latter plant works wonders on light 
soils, when plowed in green as a preparation 
for a grain crop. French farmers adopt the 
same plan; they sow about twelve pounds of 
Lucerne per acre with the barley in February, 
plowing down the Lucerne after the harvest, 
as preparation for winter wheat.” 

Whilst upon the subject, and to avoid re- 
publishing what we have heretofore said upon 
its cultivation, for the benefit of our new 
readers, we will here add a short paragraph 
which has just fallen under our eye in the 
Prairie Farmer : 

“Tt was probably introduced into this coun- 
try by Chancellor Livingston, of New York, 
who published his experiment with it in the 
years 1791-4. He estimated that it produced 
six and one-fifths tons per acre, the result of 
five cuttings. For almost a century its culti- 
vation seems to have been nearly neglected 
in this country, but at the present time a new 
interest is awakened respecting it, particular- 
ly in California and in some of the Southern 
States. Alfalfa is sometimes sown broadcast, 
but ordinarily the plants would be extirpated 
by weeds and grass before they attained much 
size. It is ordinarily sown in drills, from one 
to two and a half feet apart, at the rate of 
eight or ten pounds to the acre. During the 
first season, the ground must be cultivated, 
both to destroy the weeds that may spring up 
and to forward the growth of the young plants. 
It may be lightly cropped the first year, more 
freely the second, but the plants do not reach 
perfection till the third year. After that it 
may be cut every month, and cured about the 
same as clover. To raise a good crop, the 
soil must be quite rich, and free from grass 
and weeds. It is tolerably hardy, but will not 
endure quite as much cold as clover. It does 
not do well on compact clay soils, or on light 
sandy ones, above a hard clay sub-soil, hut 
prefers a loam, into which the roots can pene- 
trate toa long distance. Alfalfa should be 
cut as soon as it commences to blossom. If 
cut much earlier than this, it cures with diffi- 
culty, and is not very nutritious; if much 
later, it is liable to be hard, and not relished 
by the cattle. It is much used for soiling, but 
its employment as a pasture plant growing 
broadcast seems to be confined to South Amer- 
ican countries and to California.” 


HUNGARIAN Grass.—During the last sea- | 
son, in consequence of the drought, many 
farmers prepared for the shortness of the hay 
crop which was threatened, by the substitution 
of various kinds of roots, and also by the in- 
troduction of grass seeds of rapid growth. 
Among these latter the Hungarian grass was 
very prominent, and, so far, our accounts all 
concur in the report of a great and satisfac- 
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tory success, the yield being generally very 
large, and the quality such as to be very de- 
sirable, either for soiling purposes, or for cur- 
ing for winter supplies. In a communication 
before us from the Practical Farmer, we have 
the recommendation of an old friend and cor- 
respondent in Pennsylvania, Mr. Chalkley 
Harvey, of the great value of the Hungarian 
grass. He has raised it for several years, and 
he says that— 

“On one occasion he had been feeding his 


cattle for some time upon it, and after it was 
all gone, and they had to go back to common 


| hay and fodder, there was a marked declen- 


sion in their appearance, especially in the 
glossiness and smoothness of their coats, 
This he attributes in great measure to the 
large amount of oil contained in the seed. 
He stated that if two horses were taken 
alike in other respects, and one was fed all 
the good Hungarian hay he would eat, and 
the other had common hay, and 8 quarts per 
day of such oats as we commonly raise in 
Chester county, of latter time, that the horse 
fed on Hungarian alone would appear and 
thrive the best.” 

Another great consideration with this grass 
is, the short time it requires to mature the crop. 
An evidence of this is given by the corres- 
pondent alluded to above, who, in sixty-four 
days from time of sowing, harvested a crop, 
having a piece of ground of a deep, mellow 
soil, which, accurately measured, was found 
to be 11-16 0f an acre. He gave it a good 
coat of barn-yard manure, and sowed the seed 
on 2ist May, (1} bushels,) a nice shower of 
rain soon afterwards came on, and it grew 
luxuriantly, and on the 24th and 25th July he 
cut and cured over a ton of good dry hay, 
which he saved for winter use. 


— 2ee 





Tue FARMER Pays ror Auu.—In one of a 
series of letters addressed by Hon. A. Bowie 
Davis, of Montgomery Co., Md., to the Gov- 
ernor of the District of Columbia, urging the 
importance to that District and the city of 


| Washington of the proposed National Rail- 


road to Harrisburg, Pa., we find the following 
allusion to the views entertained by the late 
Wm. Prescott Smith as to what constitutes 
the true basis of all the wealth and prosperity 
of a-nation: 

“He, more than any other railroad man 
with whom I ever conversed, comprehended 
and took hold of the great fundamental idea 
too often overlooked, namely, that the wealth 
of the world is created by the farmer, and that 
it is the true interest and duty of all who 
handle that wealth, whether as transporters 
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or distributors, to give to that much neglected | 
interest (the farming) all possible encourage- 
ment, assistance and support.” 

This is a good text, from which a whole- 
some sermon might be preached to both legis- 
lators and transportation companies. 





sip liliinictensis 

Tue JAPAN Pea.—The agricultural editor 
of the Mobile Register thinks that this pea is 
undoubtedly one of the best things climatically 
secured to the South. , 

It is easily raised, will grow on almost any 
character of soil, yields enormously, and is 
entirely exempt from attack by either the pea 
or the bean weevil. Asa food for man, we 
think it has no equal in the pea or bean line, 
and it makes a stock feed almost equal to corn. | 
Hogs relish it and fatten upon it, and poultry 
of all kinds seem to want nothing better. 
Sown thickly upon the land it makes the 
very best of hay, and as a green feed, stock 
will eat it in preference to anything else. 

Col. Jacques, of the Rural Carolinian, also 
speaks with enthusiasm upon the virtues of 
this pea, (which is said to be really more of a 
bean than a pea;) it grows on a strong bush, 
and hence requires no sticking, and as a food, 
is esteemed more wholesome than the com- 
mon soup bean, and every Southern farmer 
ought to grow enough for his own use at 
least. 

The peas are used both green and dry. 
When green, they may be cooked and served 
in the same way as “butter-beans,” but re- 
qutre a longer time to boil. When dry, they 
must be soaked at least twelve hours before | 
commencing to cook them ; then boil in soft 
water (adding no salt at first) till properly 
done, which takes about three hours; or, still 
better, partly cook them by boiling, and then 
put them into a suitable deep pan, with a 
piece of meat, and bake after the fashion of 
Yankee “ baked beans.” 

The Mexican bean has long been held in 
higher repute for making soup than most oth- 
ers of the legume family. Soup, when pro- 
perly made from it, is by many thought to be 
equal to turtle soup. 


SE te 

Sumac.—Phillips’ Southern Farmer, noticing 
the meeting held at Fredericksburg, Va., the 
proceedings of which was noticed in our Far- 





mer at the time, thus speaks of the feasibility 
of making this one of the crops suitable for 
the South, in the diversity recommended to the 
planters in connexion with their great staple, 
Cotton : ; 

“ Years ago we asked attention, believing we 
could in the South make sumac an article 
worthy consideration, and suggestéd it as a | 





new staple. Mississippi can grow a better 
article than Virginia. We hope it will be 
looked into, carefully gathered, dried in the 
shade, and ground for the trade. We do not 
know anything of the manner best to grow, 
or cure, or grind; but we would, if young 
enough to experiment, try to sow seed, and 
verhaps get improvement in the variety. 
Ve hope our people will search out, so as 
not to depend or rely upon any one thing. 
Vary products, so when seasons be unfavor- 
able, some one or other will be No.1. The 
difticulty with Southern folk is they try for 
too much.” 





ALDERNEYS AND Devons.—-We lately noted 
our having forwarded to Mr. Witherspoon, of 
South Carolina, a fine young Jersey bull, as a 
companion to a beautiful heifer of the same 
breed, which had been sent him a short time 
before. Mr. W. is much pleased with them 
both, and promises himself some good milkers 
from the bull and his Devon cows. He says: 

“Some of my neighbors laugh at me for 
putting such a looking animal among my 
handsome Devons, but I am going for butter 
now, not beauty. I confess ’tis with a feeling 
of reluctance I introduced a bull other than 
the Devon in my herd. 

I believe the first Devons brought into 
Maryland, if not into the United States, were 
a pair sent from England, by one of the no- 
bility, a present to Mr. Skinner, the first 
editor of the American Farmer. My father 
bought the first calf the cow dropped, a very 
handsome bull, and he made his impress on 
all the cattle of our region. Since that my 
father and I brought out a number of bulls, 
all Devons, and I feel as if I were abandoning 
a traditional habit. I have been surprised of 
late to find what a general interest has been 
aroused in the Jersey cattle, and I have already 
had applications for calves. 

I shall lend the volume [on the Jerseys, 
noticed in our last,] you.so kindly sent me, to 
my friends, hoping thereby to induce others 
to send orders for more of this breed. Their 
docility makes them attractive; they seem to 
expect kindness and petting from every one. 

I have a beautiful stand of clover and grass 
sown in October, and although on Saturday 
last the thermometer fell to 14° above zero 
from 40° the day before, my clover and grass 
looked as green as they do to-day with the 
thermometer at 62°. I was afraid so sudden 
and great a change would injure the tender 
plants. 

Ihave no doubt whatever of our success 
with the grasses, and hope to give you a good 
account of ming next summer. 

Rest assured in my allusion to “our age,” 
I did not mean to intimate I had discovered 
any evidence of waning powers in your 
senior—and even if I had been so unfeeling 
as to do so cruel a thing, the vigor of his 
defence would have proved how little I knew 
what was in him.” 
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Making Fertilizers. 


Tn our last volume we gave various formulas | 


for the making of a fertilizer; for the benefit 
of our new readers who prefer making 
such to purchasing any of the numer- 
ous commercial manures offered in the sev- 
eral markets of the country, we give below 
one which no doubt will be found vaiuable. 
A vast increase in the use of fertilizers is 
now realized, and we learn that the manu- 
facturers of our city made very large sales 
last Fall of their respective commodities. 
From the demand upon our Agency for 
the purchase of chemicals, and the crude arti- 
cles forming the bulk of a good fertilizer, we 
conclude that many farmers have manu- 


factured their own supplies from formulas 


heretofore published. 

In the Southern Cultivator, a correspondent 
of that paper says he has been using for the 
last two years the following with decidedly 
superior results, in comparison with several 
popular brands of commercial fertilizers. We 
give it for the benefit of our readers: 

1. Fine stable manure, fresh from the stalls, 
1200 lbs.; 2. Nitrate of Soda 40 lbs.; 3. Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, 60 lbs.; 4. Common salt, 
half bushel; 5. Bone-dust, 1 bbl.; 6. Land 
Plaster, 1 bbl.; 7. Good oak ashes, 1 bbl. 

Dissolve 2, 3 and 4 in a barrel of water, and 
sprinkle the solution over the stable manure, 
spread out eight or ten inches thick on a 
tight floor; work up thoroughly, say ten or 
fifteen minutes, with long-pronged iron rakes. 
Then spread again and add 5; mix a few 
minutes and again level the mass; add 6 and 
mix a little while longer; spread again and 
sprinkle on 7; a few minutes more mixing, 
and the compound may be shovelled into 
one corner ot the house. After it has gone 
through a heat, which requires two or three 
weeks, it will be ready for use. 

In making this compound, the first thing 
to be done, is to fill a barrel with water, if a 
ton is to be made; put in the salts and let 
one hand stir while others are getting the 
stable manure. It ought to be stirred ten or 
fifteen minutes. 
would facilitate the dissolving process. 

If the guano house is near the stables, 3 
hands can make 4 tons a day, manipulating 
half ton at a time. 
of course the more thoroughly it can be mixed. 
The compound that I made last winter, cost 
me $13.50 per ton, not incluging stable ma- 
nure and ashes. 


cents per pound. In ordering ingredients, it 
is best for several farmers to combine togeth- 
er; and it should not be forgotten to order 


the chemicals marked and shipped as manure. | 


| “ staple articles 


If convenient, warm water | 


| home consumption or shipment. 


“he smaller 2 ity, | ‘ : “ . 
The smaller the quantity, | and prices continue to rule firm, with sales of 


Nitrate of soda cost in New | 
York 4% cents, and Sulphate of Ammonia 7 | 


} 

| salt, and may be readily mistaken for salt, 
| both on account of appearance and weight. 
Sulphate of Ammonia is of a grayish color, 
and not so heavy as the soda. I mention this, 
recollecting that last winter several farmers 
were at a loss to know the one from the 
other, thus causing at first some confusion and 
inconvenience. 

I have been somewhat particular in de- 
scribing the method of making this artificial 
fertilizer, because the proper manipulation 
seems to be the chief difficulty with most 
planters. There are those among scientific 
men who object to the use of ashes in the 
mixture, but still there is high authority in 
favor of it. The practice is unmistakably 
good, be the theory sound or not. I use 
from 250 to 300 pounds per acre under cotton, 
in connection with 15 bushels of cotton seed, 
or with lot manure. I never apply any kind 
of concentrated fertilizer alone. 

The New York price current of chemicals 
for November quotes these articles higher 
than here quoted. In this city, the price is 
for lots to farmers, Nitrate of Soda, 6a64 cents, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 8a8} cents. 





vbileiteseaneahe cilia 

Broom Corn.—In our last volume (July 
No.) we called attention to the cultivation of 
the Broom Corn, as one of the many produc- 


| tions of the earth that can be made to pay 


well at the South, and for which the soil and 
climate are well suited. We direct the atten- 
tion of our old readers to the article alluded 
to, and for the benefit of any of our new ones 
who may wish to enter into the cultivation, 
we will in due time republish the material 
parts of it. We recur to the subject for the 
purpose of showing that this article, ingig- 
nificant as it may at the first blush appear, is 
now regularly to be found in the prices cur- 
rent of our large cities, quoted as among the 
” of trade—and the value of 
it may be inferred from the following, found 
in the general quotations of one of the lead- 
ing dailies of New York :— 

“Broom Corn.—In this staple article there 
was comparatively little activity, there being 
no improvement either in the demand for 


The new 
crop is said to be light and of a poor quality, 


common at $40a70 per ton; stock braid at 
$90a120, and green brush at $140a150.” 

We may as well here remark, that the land 
is prepared as for a common corn crop; and 
upon this in proper order, open a furrow with 
a shovel plough, (or a drill will be best, to 
save labor;) let the furrows be 34 to 4 feet 


Nitrate of soda looks very much like common | apart, according to the strength of the land, 
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wt 
then sow the seed in the drill, and follow with | 


the plough to cover the seed. In other re- 
spects cultivate as for corn, keeping it clean 
of weeds. Land rich or highly manured will 
produce 1000 lbs. of the brush to the acre, be- 
side the seed, which is equal to corn, with a 
little salt thrown upon it, for fattening hogs, 
and is highly relished by horses and cows; it 
will furnish more seed or grain than oats. 
We hope this product will attract more atten- 
tion the coming season for planting. There 
are numerous manufactories for making the 
brooms in our city. 

The Iowa Homestead says that “ Mr. P. G. 


Wright, of Deep Creek, planted 140 acres of 


broom corn last year, the stalks of which 
were twenty feet high! and were well topped 
out. He had to break it down by machinery 
before cutting, and a recent heavy wind so 
tangled it that a sort of snow-plough, reach- 
ing forward of the horse, had to be rigged to 
make a path through. Some of the corn has 
been cut and dried for work, and produced 
1600 pounds per acre—which, he informs us, 
is the heaviest crop on record. After harvest 
he goes in for making brooms.” 


—+ee—_—_ 


Steam PLowrnG.—After the article on this 
subject on another page was in type we re- 
ceived from Messrs. D Landreth & 
statement of the results of their experiments 
with the Williamson direct traction engine, 
from which the following extract is made. 
It will be seen that they have no doubt as to 
the economy on large plantations of steam 
plowing, and that their views agree with those 
we express as to its not being adapted to the 


Son a 


tillage of small farms except by a system of 


co-operation. The testimony of the Messrs. 
Landreth as to the profitable use in cotton 
and rice culture of the traction engine and 
“breaker” is particularly worthy of attention : 

“At first some difficulty was found in steer- 
ing the engine, so as to have each furrow- 
swarth regularly and uniformly lap the pre- 
ceding, but a little practice overcame the 
inclination to vary from the proper line. 
The gang of five or six ploughs, (five being 
principally used) are of steel, made by the 
Ames Plow Company, of Boston, and are 
affixed to an oblique rigid beam, so inclined 
as to cause each furrow slice to fall into its 
proper place, and with levers so adjusted as 
to run the ploughs to the desired depth, say 
eight inches, as in our trials, though a shallow- 
er or deeper depth may be adopted at pleasure. 
Each plough turns a slice of fourteen inches, 
and when five ohly are used the breadth 
simultaneously turned is nearly six feet. The 
speed usually exceeds that of mules or horses 
when engaged in ploughing, and we have, 


without difficulty, accomplished an acre an 
hour. With greatef experience and proper 
facilities for supplying fuel and water, there 
is little room to doubt eight acres a day, with 
full allowance for detentions and stoppages, 
may be set down as an average result. In- 
deed, we hope, with increased practice, and 
the more thorough removal of obstructions to 
exceed that area. 

It is not, however, from the ploughs that 
we look for the most important results, but 
from an implement, termed by the English a 
“breaker,” which is simply a series of iron 
coulters or sub-soilers, so arranged on a frame 
as to cover a breadth of nine feet, which, as 
it offers less resistance than ploughs, moves 
with greater facility, and prepares many acres 
aday. This breaker is designed at one opera- 
tion,.to disintegrate and pulverize the surface 
soil, and also disturb the hard pan below—it 
may be months after it has been ploughed— 
and with a harrow attachment used simulta- 
neously, leave the surface smooth and ready 
for seeding. Practical men can at once per- 
ceive the advantage of this process. 

In our own culture, with five hundred or 
more acres to prepare for seeding, if possible 
betwixt the opening of-Spring and first of 
May ensuing, it may be difficult to estimate 
its value, especially as we propose to execute 
the ploughing in Autumn, and early Winter 
—only using the breaker and harrow in 
Spring to lighten up and further disintegrate 
the soil. Such, it is certain, may be a profit- 
able practice in the preparation of oat and 
corn lands, and also emphatically so with the 
exhausted cotton lands of the South, allowing 
the plant as it were, to revel in fresh pastures ; 
and with an imperfect knowledge of rice 
culture, obtained by casual observation, we 
do not hesitate to say the traction engine and 
breaker is destined to recover our almost aban- 
doned interest in that crop. Not only will 
cropping be thus facilitated, but if the expe- 
rience of our English brethren be confirmed 
here, of which there can be no doubt, en- 
larged products will attend the-more thorough 
tillage which steam power may enable us to 
practice. 

We do not propose, on this occasion, to 
enter into details as to the relative cost of 
muscular, animal, and steam ploughing, but 
we may say, that if with steam eight acres a 
day can be counted on as an average day’s 
ploughing, and twice that number with the 
breaker, there need be no question as to its 
economy on large plantations; nobody, it is 
presumed, imagines steam is adapted to the 
tillage of small farms, except through a system 
of co-operation among farmers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, in addi- 
tion to ploughing, the Williamson steamer 
will be of great service in hauling farm pro- 
duce and manure, threshing grain, sawing 
wood, grinding fertilizers, and in many sim- 
ilar employments, which the progressive 
farmer must adopt in self-defence. 

Davip LANDRETH & Son. 

Bloomedale, near Philadelphia, Dec. 1872.” 














THE GUNPOWDER FARMERS’ CLUB PRIZE 
YreLp oF Corn.—This enterprising club 
gives a prize each year for the largest yield of 
corn on an acre raised by any one of its mem- 
bers. The largest crops of last year were 
raised by Messrs. Talbot T. Gorsuch, Joshua 
Gorsuch and Edwin Scott, measuring respec- 
tively 21 bbls.,7 bus. and 3 pecks; 20 bbls. 
7 bus.; and 19 bbls.,3 bus., 3 pecks to the acre. 

Mr. T. T. Gorsuch’s test acre was a sod of 
three years’ standing, part of which was 
ploughed four to five inches, and the remain- 
der nine to ten inches deep; the land was 
heavily manured with barn-yard manure ; the 
rowsrun four feet apart, and the corn planted 
from eighteen to twenty-two inches distant in 
the rows, about the middle of May. The 
corn was slightly covered with earth from the 
furrow, after which some surface soil that 
had been saved from the site of a new out- 
building, was hauled, and the hills given a 
moderate covering with it, after which a little 
more earth from the furrows was added. The 
corn had three workings; the first partially 
with the harrow, but finding it. broke down 
the corn, the cultivator was substituted; the 
second working was with cultivators, and the 
third with double shovel plows. Replanting 
was done at first and second workings, and at 
the second the corn was thinned to two stalks 
in the hill. It was hoed at the second, and 
the steps between the corn were chopped with 
the hoe at the third working. Soon after the 
second working, 10 bushels of chicken manure 
were worked fine and well mixed with 2 
bushels of plaster and 1 bushel salt, and the 
mixture was scattered lightly on the hills of 
about five-sixths of the acre. This application 
was too heavy, and it proved an injury rather 
than a benefit, the dry, hot weather causing 
the corn to fire. 


Mr. Joshua Gorsuch’s trial acre was part | 


clay and part loam. It was manured from 
the barn-yard, and ploughed early in spring, 
the manure being turned under with 60 Ibs. 
Peruvian guano added, and a top-dressing ap- 
plied of “scrapings.” The land was _ har- 
rowed three times, and the stones taken off. 
Planted May 9th. About half the rows had a 
spoonful of ashes and plaster to"the hill. As 
soon as the corn was up, the cultivator was run 
through the rows once. Then 25 rows were 
replanted in the hill, and on the rest of the 
acre the middles were split, making that por- 
tion of the hills eighteen inches instead of 
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three feet apart, the rows being three and a 


half feet wide. The worms took the second 
planting. Ran the cultivator twice in the row 
and re-planted again, working next with the 
drag. Replanted once more the 22d June, and 
then ploughed twice with double shovel, giving 
them a last working with the cultivator, once 
in the row, the broad way. Husked out Oc- 
tober 14th. Wehave noreport of Mr. Scott’s 
method of cultivation. 


A committee of the Chester county, Pa., 
Agricultural Society, reports visiting the farm 
of Jefferson Shaner, near West Chester; the 
crop of corn of Mr. 8. averaged from six acres 
117 bushels to the acre, carefully measured in 
the cob, and allowing 72 lbs. to make a bushel 
of shelled corn. 

There appeared to be no nubbins—all fine 
ears of the large cob variety known as Ches- 
ter county corn, being well filled out to the 
very end, and with long deep grains. It was 
grown in hills four feet apart ; and as an evi- 
dence that the corn crop often suffers from 
too thick planting, Mr. Shaner says that the 
stalks at the end of rows pretty generally had 
two ears, showing the benefit of access to light 
and air. From some experiments made, he 
rather favors the planting in rows five feet 
apart, and two grains in a hill 16 inches apart. 
The field where this crop was grown was six 
year old sod, on which the manure from the 
yard was spread in the spring and then 
ploughed down. The culture, of course, was 
clean and thorough. 

- a ee 

A Fixe Suort-Horn Bui. For N. C.— 
The yearling bull Monmouth, incidentally re- 
ferred to in our account in the Dec. Farmer of 
a visit to Mr. Gowen’s farm at Mount Airy, 
has recently been sold by us to Wm. Grimes, 
Esq., of Raleigh, N. C., who expresses him- 
self much pleased with his purchase. 

_ —niigel es 
If ground bone is very fine, and 500 pounds 


or upwards to the acre—it would probably 
make a good crop of cotton the first year. It 


| will “dissolve” quite slowly by itself, (requir- 


ing two or more years.) Mixed with strong 
stable manure, its solution would be hastened 
very much.—[150 pounds Peruvian or fish 
guano, with a barrel or two of wood ashes, 
and a bushel of salt, will secure a splendid 
crop, and the bone will leave the land in ex- 
cellent order for future crops.—Zd, A. F.] 


A number of Long Island farmers have un- 
dertaken to keep clean the gutters in parts of 
Brooklyn for the sake of fertilizing materials 
thus collected, doing the work without charge 
to the city. . 
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FRONT ELEVATION. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





REMARKABLE CottTon.—The Augusta, (Ga.) 
Chronicle, has this: “ Dr. T. L. Anderson, of 
Washington, Ga., exhibited at our recent fair 
some very remarkable cotton, which took a 
premium and certificate of merit. It was 
planted on the 15th of May, and by the 20th 
of October it was all open and picked. The 
staple is long and silky, and stronger and fuller 
than any cotton brought to this market, and 
sold for a cent and an eighth over any other 
any other cotton—our merchants, without 


any exception, speaking of it in the highest | 


terms. The limbs of this cotton, not averag- 
ing more than three inches long, and having 
less foliage than other varieties, with the fact 
of its rapid maturing, make it peculiarly 


adapted to rich bottom land, where it may be | 


planted in three feet rows and ten inches 
apart in the drill, withous danger of the bolls 
rotting or being caught by the frost. The 
bolls are larger—seventy-two of them weigh- 
ing a full pound—and they grow out from the 
stalk and short branches, two, three and four 
at a place, more like chestnut burs than any 
cotton we ever saw before; and it has from 
four to ten locks of cotton to the boll. A 
single stalk of this cotton was discovered five 
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| years ago, and from this stalk, by carefully se- 
| 





lecting the seed, the staple and yield has 

steadily improved, and it is confidently be- 

lieved that this cotton will yield 50 per cent. 
| more than any cotton planted in Georgia. 
There being but little foliage, the bolls large 
and growing in clusters, and the limbs short, 
enables a hand to pick nearly twice as much 
as of ordinary cotton.” 

The Canton, (Miss.) Mail, says: “Mr. Car- 
roll Smith planted and cultivated his own 
crop of cotton without aid, except during the 
hoeing season, and has realized as the result of 
his industry,*thirty bales! During hoeing 
| season he employed two hands to assist him 
in getting clear of the grass, and of course he 
had to have aid in picking out such a crop; 
but the entire cost of planting, cultivating and 
picking it out was only $450. He realized 
from the thirty bales an average of $80 a bale, 
amounting to $2,400. Deducting the $450 
cost, we havé the net result of $1,950.” 

Six establishments in New Orleans, with an 
aggregate capital of $1,500,000, are engaged 
in the manufacture of oil and oil-cake from 
cotton seed, the yield being 100,000 tons per 
annum. [This isa larger number than that 
stated in an article on the subject elsewhere.— 
Kad. A. F.] 
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On the opposite page is 
the Front Elevation of a su- 
burban or rural residence, 
the plan of the first floor of 
which is here given. The 


Design for a Suburban Residence. 











DINING/ROOM K/TCHEN 
design, for which we are ee 
indebted to the Land and 15’ X/9'9" 15 X16'7 
Law Advisor, Pittsburgh,, 
is one of moderate accom- Ht 
modations, but with some i 


claims to architectural ex- 
pression, and combines the 
advantages of convenient 











tid] ‘ 
HITTIN 
arrangement,good taste and } - 
moderate cost. 
A cellar extends under the 
whole house. The first floor, 





which is raised three feet 


PARLOR 


15/4'°X18'47 


above the grade line around 
the building, contains par- 
lor, dining room, hall, kitch- 
en, closets, front and back 


XL ITVH- 





9,/2 


stairs,&c. There are porches 
on the front and side, and 
and the dining room has a 
fine large bay window. The 
first story is twelve feet 
high in the clear, the second 

















: PORCH 
eleven, and the attic ten. 
The second story contains 
two good sized chambers a a a . 
over the parlor and dining 
room,and two smaller rooms ltcadants 
over the kitchen. There is FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


also a small room over the front of the hall, which could be used asa bath room. Convenient 
closets are provided in all the rooms. The attic, or third story, is in the Mansard roof, and 
has three bed rooms, and large linen closets, &c. 

The house is to be built of wood; the Mansard roof to be of slate or shingles, the flat roof, 
and the roofs of the bay window and porches, of tin. The cost of such a house will vary 
from $3500 to $4500, according to the materials used and the workmanship put on it. The 
timbers in too many frame houses are not sufficiently substantial, and in building, this error 
should be avoided. 

A house like this, pleasantly situated, and painted, not glaring white, but in attractive 
neutral shades, properly contrasted, with appropriate surroundings of well arranged shrub- 
bery and trees, and a neatly kept lawn, occasionally cut out to give accommodation for beds 
of bright flowers, would make a cheerful home. 


~~. 





Returns relating to immigration from Liv- | 
erpool during the month of October has been 
issued. The number which sailed was 17,859. 
The nationality of the emigrants seems greatly 
changed, and, in point of numbers, the 
English have taken the place of the Irish. 
Thus, the 17,859 comprised 9,455 English, 205 
Scotch, 1,635 Irish, and 6,154 other foreigners. 
The total emigration since January is 156,450, 
with about same rates. 


The catalogue of fruits of the American 
Pomological Society gives a list of ninety-one 
varieties of pears, with their adaptation to 
different parts of the country. The Bartlett 
leads the list, with votes from thirty states 
and territories. Beurre d’ Anjou comes next, 
with twenty-six votes; the Seckel third, with 
twenty-five votes. Flemish Beauty, Duchess 
d’Angouleme and Bloodgood stand nearly as 
high. ; 
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The Sheep Fold. | 





SHEEP ON PoorR Farms.—The impression 
is very prevalent that sheep upon_pastures bite 
the grass so very close that they are therefore 
of injury to the field, but it is suggested that 
they can only bite close where the the pasture 
is short, and the pasture is short only on a 
farm that has been too much exhausted, and 
that in such cases there will be found an 
abundance of weeds, biiars and brush in the 
fence corners, and sheep are the very best 
means by which these pests can be eradicated. 
The American Agriculturist recommends, under 
such circumstances, that a farmer who has 
$20 or upwards in cash (or credit for it, and 
then let him borrow the amount, if he has to 
pay one per cent. a month for the use of it,) 
invest it in as many ewes, not older than three 
years, as you can get for that money. Put 
them in the summer in such a field as we have 
described, and give them, in addition to what 
they can pick up, a pint of wheat bran and 


oat meal daily, with free access to water and 
salt. 
They will first “go for” the briars, and 


clean them out; every portion of that field 
will be trodden over and over again, and the 
weeds will have no chance. Fold them on 
that field during winter, and carry to them 
feed suflicient to keepthem thriving. Get the 
use o! a good buck in season—Southdown 
would be preferable, and in the spring, if you 
have luck, (that means if you give them proper 
attention, and feed regularly,) you will raise 
more lambs than you have ewes. The money 
will be more than doubled, and the wool and 
manure will pay for their feed and interest. 
In the spring you may put that field in corn 
with the certainty of getting fifty per cent 
increase of crop. 


SILESIAN SHEEP.—Mr. Chamberlain, of Red 
Hook, N. Y., has a flock of 600 head of this 
breed of sheep. He has made six different 
importations from Prussia, where Field-Mar- 
shal Moltke, who is one of the most eminent 
breeders himself, has ordered a million of suits 
of military clothing, from the wool of this 
breed of sheep, for which it is believed to be 
better suited, and really more economical than 
the lower qualities, being more lasting, and 
because fine cloth, like the fine close wool on 
the sheep’s back, turns the rain much better, 
enabling the soldier much longer to be exposed 
to rough weather without injury, coarse cloth 
from open, coarse wool getting soaked through 
in a very short time. Mr. Chamberlain has a 
steady demand for the increase of his flock, 
and has just sent off several lots to California, 
where they are being introduced by whole- 
sale, a car load of them trom New York to 
San Francisco having been recently delivered 


in sixteen days, under the personal charge of 


a shepherd of experience, whose services 
were procured with his last importation from 
Prussia. 
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SHropsniRe SuEEP.—A correspondent of 
the lrish Furmer’s Gazette says of the Shrop-’ 
shire breed of sheep: “I beg to give the re- 
sults of my experience. Ist. They will rear 
two and sometimes three lambs better than a 
new Leicestershire one. 2d. Their lambs are 
much hardier. 38d. When fat, the mutton is 
worth 1d. per pound more than the Leicesters, 
as there is always plenty of lean of a supe- 
rior quality with the fat; and my rams cut 
from 9 to 11$ pounds wool each. I put 90 
Shropshire ewes to the ram last season, 8 of 
Which brought me 3 lambs each, 4 brought 4 
each, and one brought me 5 lambs—all live, 
healthy lambs; very few brought single lambs. 


Che Loultrp aard, 








Fow.s.—Nothing pays better on a farm 
than a good stock of poultry, properly man- 
aged; with them everything is turned to ac- 
count; not akernel, wild seed or insect escapes 
theirscrutinizing eyes. Theirindustrious claws 
are ever at work, uncovering, ready for appro- 
priation, every hidden but consumable .ub- 
stance. Fowls must have free access to chalk 
or lime to form the shells of their eggs, and 
erit or gravel to grind the food in their giz- 
zards. ‘They luxuriate on grass, which is al- 
most a necessity forthem; in winter they love 
mangel and Swedes. They must have access 
to plenty of pure water. The quality of the 
eggs depends upon the quality of the food. 
They, like ourselves, ike best shade in sum- 
mer, and warm, sheltered corners in winter. 
They must have access to shelter in wet 
weather. Fowls will not be healthy long 
on the same ground or yard; the earth gets 
tainted. To prevent disease, salt your yards 
and their usual pasture once a year, say in 
autumn, When the winter rains will work it 
well in, and sweeten the surface. 

Broods of chickens never do better with us 

‘than on the grass brows or patches abutting 
upon the growing crops, either of corn or 
pulse, into which they run either for insects 
or for shelter. The roof of the coops should 
be water tight, and the coop should often be 
moved, having only the natural ground for 
the floor. That natural ground soon becomes 
tainted, unless you move the coop. You can 
hardly make some people good managers of 
poultry if they lack observation and judgment. 

Your male bird should be often changed— 
say every second year. He should be young 
and vigorous. Breeding in-and-in will not do 
any more than it will with animals. I con- 
sider winged game, poultry and birds, the 
farmer’s friends. 

My poultry have access at all times to my 
fields. Fowls are very useful in clearing off 
flies. I have often been amused at secing 
their neat and quick manner of taking them 
from reposing bullocks, much to the comfort 

‘ of the latter.—Mr. Mechi. 
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GAPEs IN CuoicKkENs.—W. B. Tegetmeicr, a 
well-known English writer: on fowls, says: 


The fatal disease caused by the presence 
of the gape-worm appears unusually preva- 
lent. I have had it in my own runs, where 
it has attacked some Sebright bantams; 





ut I have found no difficulty in curi 
‘ ivbolic acid, which I first 
recommended for this purpose in the Feld 


by the means of « 


of last year. So potent are the fumes oi 
this powerful remedy, and so destructive 
are they to parasitic life, that their inhala- 
tion for even a few moments scems per- 


fectly effectual in destroying the life of the 
Te ; ¢ " 


worm. I s not even necessary to emplo 
any special apparatus; a few drops of ¢ arbolic 
acid m a be placed in a spoon and held over 
he fla of a candle until the vapor is seen to 


( 
ris 5. when the head of the voun: chicke nor 
phe asant,(held in the ther hand) may be place 
in the vapor, which the animal is forced to in 
hale. Case must | 
] 


taken not to carry on the 
roc ; wntil the fowl well as the worthi: 
are killed. I find after exposure to the fumes 
ior a iew econds, the bird may be regard 


$s cured, and may be secn running about 
quite well on the followi ne day; if not, the 
treatment uld be repeated. The medicinal 
cartdie ach is preferable to the tarry liquid 
used for disinfecting sewers and drains.” 


Che Hairy, 


How mucn MILK WILL MAKE A POUND 
oF Butrer ?—The following facts give a fair 
standard—rich milks, milk like that of well 
fed Jersey and Alderney cows will do better 
and poor milk badly handled will do mu h 
worse. 

The manager of a creamery in Onondaga 
county, New York, received 5,720 pounds of 
new milk on one evening of July, 1870, and 
the morning following. It was set in tin 
pails thirty hours, which stood in cold spring 
water down to 53 degrees; after which the 
milk was removed, and exposed to a free at- 
mosphere for eighteen hours, to thicken and 
sour. The cream was removed and kept till 


the next day, when it was churned, and pro- | 


duced 232 pounds of butter. These figures 
show that it required 24.69 pounds of milk to 
produce one pound of butter. At that time 
cheese was worth 14 cents a pound, and ten 
pounds of milk made one of cheese. Hence 
butter must sell at about 35 cents a pound to | 
pay as we ll as cheese at 14 cents. 

The milk of 700 cows is worked into butter 
at Woodcock, Crawford county, Pa.; and the 
best return has been one pound of butter to 
twenty-three of milk. Mr. Green, the super- | 
intendent, has often compared the yield of | 
sweet and sour cream, and uniformly found 
sour to give about 20 per cent. more than 
sweet. In one instance in Herkimer county 
4,000 pounds of milk in a cheese factory was | 
devoted to butter, and turned out 200 pounds | 
—a yield of one of butter to 20 of milk. 


We wish we could make every reader se« 
e importance of producing first quality o 
butter, cheese and concentrated milk for foi 
eign, as well as home consumption. Ameri 
cans have a continent on which to raise cow 
feed with great economy, and in an unlimite 


If a farmer takes (as he may) 75 pounds o 


water from 100 pounds of new milk, the 25 
nds of concentrated milk that remains is 


pou 
worth more than that weight of the best bee! 
ind may be carried round the world in good 


! 
order for a market. Every organized sub 


ance in milk is very healthy, nutritious foo 
for man, diluted in pure water. A cow that 
drinks limestone water, like many in Ten 
nessee, does not pass this hard mineral watei 
into her milk. The salts of lime, magnesia 
and soda in much of the spring and branch 
water, daily swallowed by the bucketful by 
our cows, leave the system by the kidneys and 
bladder. Hence,any person who drinks milk, 
and especially sour milk, takes into his sys 
tem water purer and more healthy than any 


that has passed through a limestone soil, or 


over calcareous rock into a spring, howevei 
clear and cold the water. The simple patri 
archs subsisted largely on the milk of their 
herds and flocks; and they lived with few 
pains and diseases to a good old age.—Nash- 
t 


We 


df l hwh. 


Datmry MANAGEMENT.—Dr. Nichols, of the 
Boston Journal of ( hemistry, gives some very 
useful hints relative to the management of 
dairy cows, Which are very timely at this in- 
clement season. He says: ‘“ The extreme sen- 
sitiveness of the mammary functions in cows 
to the influence of cold, tatigue, excitement, 
unpleasant odors, ete., is indeed surprising. 
We have been greatly interested in observing 
the effect of cold upon the milk secretions as 
seen in the herd of cows upon the farm. Dur- 
ing the past summer, in the hot days of July 
and August, the animals resorted to the lak« 
to drink, and after slaking their thirst, they 
would wade into the water and remain some- 
times an hour or two with the legs half im- 
mersed. This habit, it was found, invariably 
diminished the flow of milk at night, and in 
order to learn the extent of the diminution, 
carefulobservations were made. It was ascer- 
tained that standing in the water an hour di- 
minished the flow to the amount of eight or 
ten quarts in a herd of thirteen cows. The 
loss was so great that whenever they resorted 
to the water they were driven away to the 


| pasture again at once. The nature of the 


water supply, and the conveniences of access, 
are most important points in the management 
of milch cows. A draught of ice cold water, 
taken by a cow in winter, cuts short the milk 
yield for the day from one to two pints. The 
influence of a cold current of air, and cold 
drinking water upon cows in milk, is not of a 
transient nature; itextends for a longer period 
than a day or a week. _ Many fine animals ar« 
ruined by careless exposures every year, and 


| self-interest and feelings of humanity shoulc 


j 
; 
| 


Sean ean 
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prompt all cow owners to keep diligent 
watch over their welfare and comfort. The 


right man in charge of a herd of twenty cows, | 


which have been badly managed, will in one 
month raise the lacteal products so that the 
increased cash returns will pay his wages. 
This is a statement which has been verified 
more than once.” 


Che 


PROFITABLE BustNEss FoR WoMEN.—One 
of the most profitable as well as interesting 
kinds of business for a woman is the care of 
bees. In a recent agricultural report it is 
stated that one lady bought four hives for ten 
dollars, and in five years she was offered one 
thousand five hundred dollars for her 
and refused it as not enough. In addition to 
this increase of her capital, in one of these 
five years she sold twenty-two hives and four 
hundred and twenty pounds of honey. It is 
also stated that in five years one man, from 
six colonies of bees to start with, cleared eight 
thousand pounds of honey and one 
and fifty-four colonies. 





Apiary. 


man in the city, as easily as in the country, 


| svt, 
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which, at 25 cents per pound, would 
bring $3,000—a va nice income. 

Mr. Joseph H. Gisler, of St. Louis county, 
Mo., gave me authority to say that he had 
kept bees for the last six years,and found that 
they paid. His yield of honey averaged him 
about 7,000 pounds annually, which he dished 
out every Saturday at Union market, St. 
Louis, at an average price of thirty cents per 
pound. 

Mr. M. Quinby, of New York, the pioneer 
of bee-keeping in this country, in a paper read 


| before the Northeastern Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
| tion, at its last meeting, says that a young 


friend of his, who would vouch for what he 
(Quinby) said, obtained in 1870, from 300 
stands of bees, 25,000 pounds of the best qual- 


| ity of box honey, which sold for a price aver- 


stock, | 


hundred | 


can manage bees, and make more profit than | 


in any other method demanding so little time 
and labor. But in the modes ordinarily prac- 


ticed few can make any great profit in this | 


employment. 

It is hoped a time is at hand when every 
woman will be trained to some employment 
by which she can secure to herself an inde- 
pendent home, and means to support a family 
in case she does not marry or is left a widow, 
with herself and family to support. 

Mr. W. H. Watkins, of Henry county, Iowa, 
says he has kept bees for the last three years, 
and found them more profitable than any ‘other 
stock on the farm. He gives figures which 
show that in 1869 his total expenditures 
amounted to $140, and total receipts to $440, 
leaving a clear profit of $280 the first year, 
or over 300 per cent. on the capital invested. 

Mr. D. Bare, of Hubbleton, Wis., 
that in 1870 he obtained 850 pounds of surplus 
honey from 20 stocks, and inc — them to 
89 stocks. Capital invested $250; receipts 
$400. 

Mr. C. R. Isham, of Livingston county, N. 
Y., says that from his apiary of less than 50 
stocks, he obtained in 1870 over 2,600 pounds 
of good box shhoney, leaving an abundance of 
stores in the hives for the bees to winter on. 

Mr. James Bray, also of New York, reports 
that in April, 1870, he bought four stocks of 
bees for $25, and obtained from all of them 
honey which sold for $150, increasing the four 
stocks to sixteen. 

Mr. J. W. Hosmer, an eminent apiarian, of 
Minnesota, puts in his say for this season, 
which is, that he had taken out over six tons 
of honey from 150 stocks since the 1st of July, 


| opened, 
| immigration, 


aging nearly thirty cents, amounting to over 
$7,000. : 

I might go on and recite facts like these for 
a week. The bee journals and agricultural 
press have been full of such instances for the 
last three orfour years. Bees that are allowed 
to keep themselves, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to pay; as well might corn be made to 
pay by simply planting it. 


—_———90e 





, P | The Va. and N. C. Farmers’ Convention, 
When properly instructed, almost any wo- | 


Which assembled at Petersburg, Va., on 28th 
Nov., embraced about 100 members, including 
a number of the most intelligent farmers and 
planters. Maj. R. V. Gaines presided, wh 
alluded in a few forcible remarks to the circum- 
stances under which this adjourned session 
and to the questions of organization, 
fertilizers, labor and taxation, 
that were to come up for consideration. 

Col. E. Drumgoole presented an able report 


| * . . 
| on the importance of the organization of a 


reports | 





society formed on the basis contemplated in 
the plan proposed by the committee of which 
he was chairman. 

Among other proceedings, a letter was read 
from Bern. Casserly, Superintendent of the 

Castle Garden N. Y. Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, informing the Convention that there 
were a large number of emigrants (single and 
families) desirous of obtaining employment. 

Maj. Ragland, from the Committee on ng 
bacco, made a report; they state that, as 
paying crop, none excels Tobacco in the oe. 
gion of country adapted to its growth and 
full development. Mr. Gaines recommends 
high manuring and thorough cultivation, and 
said that successful planters have discovered 
that the profits are exactly in proportion to 
the amount of labor, skill and manure applied. 
Maj. Ragland alluded to the large yield and 
high prices of Tobacco in Mass. and Conn., 
showing what heavy manuring and thorough 
culture will do, and advised that the example 
set by the plantersin the States named should 
be followed plant less surface, manure 
higher, and cultivate better.” The report of 
the committee approves of the views thus pre- 


APA, 
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l 
sented, and it adds that the lands have been 


injured and impoverished rather by injudici- 
ous rotations than from the abstraction of the 
elements of fertility by the crop; the commit- 
tee believe that remunerating crops of Tobacco 
may be grown every three to five years, ac- 
cording to quality, with no appreciable dimi- 
nution of fertility. 

The committee allude to the effort to de- 
crease the federal tax on Tobacco, and will 
co-operate in any movement in that direction 
—but evidently have little hope of success. 
They also propose to have repealed the State 
law which withholds from the producer eight 
pounds from each package of Tobacco in- 
gpected, and propose to send a committee to 
the legislature to ask that it be repealed, 
which they believe will be done. They also 
allude to the great dissatisfaction among the 
planters in regard to the inspection, ware- 
housing and sale of Tobacco, and propose a 
large committee to advise upon the subject 
with the members of the legislature from the 
Tobacco districts, and suggest that the same 
committee might very properly treat with 
boards of trade, or other organizations of 
middle-men, about any reforms that may be 
deemed necessary in the rules and regulations 
of the trade affecting injuriously the sale of 
production. The committee also recommend 
that township and county agricultural clubs 
be formed all over the State, and that represen- 
tatives from these unite with the committee 
appointed by this Convention, in efforts of re- 
form and improvement in legislation, in the 
agricultural and other industrial interests of 
the State. The report concludes as follows : 
“It is a question no longer of expediency 
merely, but one of dire necessity—aye, of life 
and death—that, as producers, we must take 
careof our rights and interests. The plan for 
organization and co-operation for future action 
Jé the very best that suggests itself to your 
committee, and we recommend its adoption.” 

A note is appended to the report from R. 
M. Anderson, Esq., recommending to the Con- 
vention “the appointment of committees in 
every county—men to whom might be as- 
signed experiments in agriculture—with in- 
structions to report annually to the Conven- 
tion. From these various reports facts could 
be established in one year, and an annual re- 
port made up from them and published, which | 
would be valuable to every farmer.” 


eo — 


Mr. Mechi, the great scientific farmer, sums 
up the results of the English harvest in the 
London Times. He says he is no alarmist, 
but he believes that England will have to pay 
for foreign corn, in quantity and price, £15,- 
000,000 to £20,000,000 sterling more than in « | 
good wheat season. 


Palatka, Florida, tells of a negro man who 
has made nine bales Sea Island cotton, and | 
one hundred and fifty bushels of corn. He 
bought his land on credit, has paid for it, and | 
is now enjoying a handsome competency. | 


Arorticulture. 


Nurserymen—Advertising. 
Messrs. Editors:—In addition to your re- 
cent able editorial remarks and other articles 
on the subject of planting and proper time of 
planting trees, I deem it important to state for 
the benefit of the young and _ inexperienced, 
that trees obtained from the North for spring 
planting almost invariably fail to make a stand, 
and if ordered in the autumn, (unless prompt- 
ly shipped,) arrive too late for fall planting. 
‘Tis true, if the arrival is late, the trees can be 
trenched, placed in close order, the roots 
heavily earthed over, set out early the follow- 
ing spring, and if mulched, success will be the 
result. Judging by prices set forth in North- 
ern catalogues, trees and plants (except, per- 
haps, evergreens,) can be purchased on as fa- 
vorable terms as from the North, of the fol- 
lowing nurserymen near Baltimore. The 
names given are reliable men, and stock as 
extensive and varied as other similar establish- 
ments in this country: 

W. D. Brackenridge, Florist and Nursery- 
man, Govanstown P. O., Balto. co., Md. 

R. Holliday & Son, Florists, Balto. city, Md. 

Wm. Corse & Son, Nurserymen, Baltimore 
city, Md. 

John Feast, Florist, Baltimore city, Md. 

Saml. Feast & Sons, Florists, Baltimore 
city, Md. 

in addition to these, floral establishments 
are to be found in the northwestern section of 
the city, and adjacent to all the prominent 
cemeteries. 

In evidence of my assertion in reference to 
trees, I witnessed the planting of several thous- 
and evergreen plants obtained from the North 
late last spring. They were carefully planted, 
and the majority shaded with pine boughs. 
In short, not a single plant survived. 

A stranger looking over our agricultural 


| and horticultural magazines, would form a 


very poor opinion of our stock of fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubbery and green house 
plants. Why, Messrs. Editors, do not these 
géntlkeman advertise ? PLOWMAN. 

North Maryland. 

[Our florists and nurserymen should imi- 
tate the enterprise of their brethren at the 
North, and more freely advertise their estab- 
lishments, so that those wanting such produc- 
tions will know where to send their orders.— 
Eads. A. F.| 


Grafting & Planting Fruit Trees Again. 


I did not think it would be necessary to 
again refer to the subject of grafting in con- 
nection with the remarks of P.Q.D. Might 
I ask that mythical individual who supplied 
him the information that I do not read my 
MSS.? I was not nor am I aware that tongue 
and whip grafting are one and the same thing. 
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No one questioned the authority of Mr. Down- 


ig, but if that gentleman does so term the 
two grafts here mentioned, I beg to differ , 
slightly from him in nomenclature. My 


critic does not exhibit that profound prac- 


tical knowledge of the subject which one 
was led to expectfrom themanner in which 
he threw down the gauntlet; he fairly begs 


e 

me question by supposing that walnuts, oaks, 
¢ &e., will succeed admirably when 

tongue grafted, and then says, he can not see 

What they have to do with the subject. Now 


lies, 


ny person having had charge of a first cla 

nursery, knows that the grafting of ordinary 
ursery stock, apples, &c., is the merest 
rudiment of grafting, and that it requires 


practical skill to successfully graft the 
lifficult subjects. I am most intimately ac 
juainted with many first class practical men, 
nurserymen and foresters the manor 


more 


“to 


born,” but have never heard one assert, nor 
eyen suppose the subject mentioned—and 
nany not mentioned—would succeed adinira- 
bly if tongue grafted. And I can assure 
P. Q. D. that not only your correspondent, 
but also many others will tender him most 


hearty thanks if he can demonstrate by actual 
results that the English walnut can so easily 
be engrafted upon our native black walnut. 

As to shaping the scion for common graft- 
ng, lassure you, Messrs. Ex that I hays 

en learners spoil more scions in tongueing 
hem, and in inserting the tongue of the scion 
in the stock than from all other 
bined. It just amounts to this: the wood will 
not unite, it matters not how we toncue, 
wedge or split; but if the lider of the scion be 
brought into contact with the ber or under 
bark of the stalk, and be so kept by binding, 
and the air be ercluded—all other things beiny 
tnvorable, it will prove a success. 

Let your youthful readers practice 
can, any method they may prefer. I know a 
farmer living within easy distance of this 

ity, who has a fine young fruit orchard of 
is own grafting, and that too without tongue- 
ing a scion. 

As to whatever of d/iss there may be in 
erafting, I leave to P. Q. D. to discover, at 
the same time assuring him that there is con- 
siderable satisfaction in being able to do one’s 
luty in one’s profe ssion, whatever it may be. 

But as my Critic justly observes, I am not a 
man of many words, I will therefore pass on 
to the subject of planting fruit trees, &c. 

On pages 356-357, October number, P. Q. 
D. says: “ Find the richest piece of land, the 
lightest and deepest soil, and there plant his 
dwarf trees; plant them deep; above the junc- 
tion of the stalk and bud two inches; this 
will give the pear a chance to throw out roots. 
* .* * You will in this way transform your 
dwarf tree into a low standard.” On page 
437, December number, he says: “Soils that are 
over rich and deep force the trees into such a 
luxuriant growth that its wood does not ripen 
well, and is liable to be killed by winter blight.” 
Some years since this whole subject was 
worked threadbare in the British gardening 


litors, 


causes com- 


all they 
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periodicals, was had pro and con in every gar- 


dener’s bothy in the United weg rdom. I sim- 
ply refer to it here, that P. Q. D. may make it 
intelligible to your readers, for 1 know well 
that such contradictory statements are sorely 








puzzling to amateur orchardists. “Why go 
to foreign shores tor your cases?’ says my 
critic. I stated facts; facts, too, known to me 
whole horticultur il world, : nd P. Q). D. s 
perfect liberty to draw information weil the 
Antipod s to controvert these facts, if he is 
able. I really feel amused at the stand he has 
taken in this matter. Is there a first-class 
agricultural periodical on this side of the At- 
lantic which does not draw largely for items 
upon its exchanges from the other side of the 
ocean ? ‘ 
[ observe by vour October number that Col. 
Wilkins perks very favorably of the new 
variety of peaches ori rinated by Mr. Thos. 
Rivers, of England, and hi ‘al hundred 
acres each of the Beatric goto and 
Early Rivers’, some of the Colonel's trees 
having been imported direct from the nur- 
series of Mr. Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, Eng- 
land. “The climate of England is not the 
climate of America.” Admitted. The man 
who cannot ripen the wood of his fruit trees 
under the August sun of Maryland would cut 
a sorry figure as head gardener in England. 
Again: “ There are a thousand places where 
fruit trees may be seen growing the way he (I) 
don’t advance.” ’Tis true, and pity ‘tis, ‘tis 
true. I would be sorry indeed to advance 
anything in the way of the treatment of fruit 
trees, which I see at thousands of places. 


life to 
well from practice as from commu- 


Having been striving during my whole 
obtain, a 


nication with men acknowledged to be au- 
thorities on such matters, a thorough knowl- 
edge of horticulture, I need hardly tell you 


that I amas anxious as any one of your readers 
can be to hear the opinions of practical men 
on the subject, but the appeal with which P. 
«). D. closes his reply in the December num- 
ber strikes me as being about the coolest thing 
I have ever heard in debate. After starting 
to teach your correspondent a thing or two, 
he backs down with an appeal to outsiders as 
to “some one who knows,” for some light on 
the subject. 


Vegetable Garden— Work for Jan. 
With us this month is mainly one of prepar- 
ation of seeds, manures, hot-beds, tools, &c., 
though farther South planting is already com- 
mencing. The hardy vegetables, like parsnips, 
beets, carrots, radishes, onions, turnips, cab- 
bage, spinach, &c., can be sown as soon as the 
soil is dry enough, and the atmosphere does 
not average a lower temperature than 45 de- 
grees. 
- Seeds should be looked over, and all of un- 
certain character or doubtful age destroyed. 
Lists for the seedsmen should go forward in 
time to be filled before the busy season ap- 
proaches when all wish to be served at once, and 
| when some must be disappointed. It is worth 
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while to test seeds, both of your own’ saving 
and those purchased. Failing to do this may 
cause some disappointments, and the discov- 
ery of their worthlessness come too late to be 
remedied. As to varieties, hold on to proved 
Test of the novelties, if so in- 
but put not your trust in seedsmen’s 


sorts. 


clined, 


some 


pictures. In many cases “ the old is better.” 
Hot-beds are to be gotten ready; the glass 


; straw mats should be made 
vrly prepared, and the 
frames painted. ‘The beds to be started 
earlier South than in this latitude, of course ; 
the rule given by Henderson and other profes- 
sional gardeners seed about six weeks 
before the probable time the plants can be set 
out. 

Manure.—It should always be 
that plenty of a well rotted, is ready for 
the garden. See that in proper time a full 
supply is p sovbded “y the hot-beds. 

Jools should be pu in order, broken handles 
refitted, lost ones re oe ; and spades 
should be sharpened, lines examined, and 
everything made ready for when the 
campaign opens. 

Tomatces.—An experienct 


repaired, if broken 
ready, the earth proj 
re 


is to sow 


a special care 


hoes 
_ 1. 
WOrkK 


1 gardener in the 


vicinity of Washington recently gave us his 
method of raising this vegetable, which he 
generally markets from two to three weeks 
earlier than any of his neighbors. He sows 
the seed about the 15th of January, in a hot- 
bed. Whenever the temperature will at all 
allow of it, he admits air, his rule being to 


keep as cool as possible during the day, but 
warm at night; this, he claims, producing 
not large, but stocky, mature plants. As soon 
as the bottom heat perceptibly de- 
cline, be replants the tomatoes in a fresh bed, 
giving only about 25 plants to a sash, continu- 
ing the same hardening process. By the 
time the season comes for setting out in the 
ground, the vines generally have fruit on them 
as large as a hickory nut, and the exposure 
they have been med to fits them to 
endure the change, and being carefully trans- 
planted, they grow right ahead, and are fit for 
market much earlier than those sown in 
March or April, and are sold at from 50 to 75 
cents per dozen. In the hot-beds first used, 
as soon as the tomatoes are removed, radishes 
are sown, the heat remaining being quite suf- 
ficient to quickly produce a crop of that more 
hardy vegetable. 


begins to 


accust 


SaLtT FoR PEAR TreEs.—The result of an 
experiment is thus reported by a horticultur- 
ist:. “ Last spring I put a small shovelful of 
the refuse material from the salt works, which 
is composed, I believe, of salt, lime and ashes, 
around a four year old peartree. It has made 


a very thrifty growth, and the leaves are all 
free from blight or spot, and have a very 


glossy, healthy look; while others of the same 
lot, manured with barn-yard manure, have 
grown but little, and the foliage is spotted and 
dull. 
to the barn-yard manure, it would seem that 


the difference in these trees wes ow ing to the 


salt.” 


Now, if no ill effect may be attributed | 


rl 


~I 
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BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
nuetown, Baltimore county, Md. 
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Floriculiure, &e. 
sy W.D 


Gova 


are 


very precocious in their 
taking hold of a 


Some people 
horticultural tendencies, 


spade, knife or rake, with which they scratch, 
almost as soon as they can be trusted out of 
their mother’s sight; others again, when of 


age, take to it asa profession, in order that 


the results of their labor may be turned into 
dollars and cents. We do not wish to be 
deemed egotistic, but well it is remembered 


six years had rolled over our head, 
and before ABC had been learned, that 
behind a wall in our father’s barn-yard, we 
had Red Currants and Gooseberry bushes from 
slips or cuttings; and, to our idea, the first 
fruit they bore, no Crown Bob or White Smith 
could compare with in flavor. We feel a 
delicacy in letting it be known how we suc- 
ceeded in our first trial of Turnip raising, the 
seed for which was appropriated for our ex- 
periment from the farm stock, but sown so 
thick, that in making their appearance, they 
raised the ground as if a mole had been under it 
in searc} of worms ; our ambition being bigger 
than the knowledge possessed, we had to ac- 
cept the situation asa failure. But I would 
here ask, who is it that sets himself up as an 
assistant to nature, even after many years 
practice, that not suffer from failures? 
but no one rive up even after two or 


that before 


} 
aloes 


should ¢ 


three misses, rather endeavor to find out the 
cause of disappointment, so that a remedy 
may be applied. It takes a broad range of 


knowledge to constitute a first class horticul- 
turist; and,asa foundation to begin with, the 
novice should learn to read, write and cipher 
in his mother tongue, and if he adds to this a 
knowledge of Latin, he will find it very use- 
ful in helping to spell correctly and under- 
stand such botanical names as may come be- 
fore him; and it makes one often feel sorry to 
think that “the schoolmaster has not been 
abroad,” when we hear professional gardeners 


call Fuchsias “ Coccineas;” and when the 
specific name “spectabilis” is applied to a 
plant, we keep looking to see where the 


specks or spots are; we say therefore, learn a 
little Latin, and study the natural system of 
botany, together with as much che nistry as 
will afford a knowledge of the constituent 
parts of the various kinds of earth cultivated 
or used; and farther, the plant cultivator 
must study nature, by keeping his eyes open 
as he takes his rambles through the forests, or 
down the meadow, dell and marsh, or over 
the rocky mountain and shelvy bank, so as to 
scan well how she brings forth her fair and 
noble products. Nevertheless plant culture 
is entirely artificial, and a gardener can 
be considered no more than an assistant to 
nature; yet to excel her, the appliances he 
uses must be under the guidance of science; 








hence a gardener to be without knowledge it 
is not good. 

We know of no profession in which such 
rapid advances have been made the last forty 
years, than that of horticulture; then there 
were not more than eight to ten reliable plant 
and tree nurseries in the United States; now 
they can be counted by the hundreds, so that 
where one or two plants were raised then, now 
hundreds of thousands are produced annually ; 
old systems and things have become an- 
tiquated. 

Our object in writing is not meant to en- 
lighten the truly practical gardener, but 
rather to guide the amateur and novice in 
their efforts to excel in floral productions. 


In the greenhouse, Azaleas which have re- | 


ceived a little extra heat, with Camellias, 
Abutilons, Stevias, Eupatoriums, Poinsettias, 
Daphne odora, Bouvardias, Calla Lilies, Car- 
nations, Epiphylium trancatum, with many 
winter-blooming plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia, will afford a supply of 
flowers for decorating purposes during the 
holidays, as the practice of adorning both pub- 
lic and private places on festive occasions is 
now becoming commendably fashionable ; but 
we think the taste displayed in making up 
both hand and table bouquets, admits of much 
improvement, as the mopish and shorn ap- 
pearance effected by packing floret on floret 
upon a level, one with another, is to our eye 
anything but graceful, when compared with 
a bouquet composed of the same material 
where the flowers are arranged to project in- 
dividually beyond the green by which they 
are separated and set off; and for this purpose 
a good green may be found in Rose Geranium 
leaves, or Tree Lycodium from the woods; if 
for the table, sprigs of Spruce, Cyprus, Box- 
wood and Periwinkle, adding a few dry grasses 
to give a little grace to the whole group. 

All young Fuchsias and Geraniums, with 
other soft wooded plants, should be encour- 
aged in their growth, by re-potting and keep- 
ing in a warm, light situation. 

Many people keep those little gems, the 
Daisy and Heart’s-Ease, in the greenhouse, 
but they do much better in a cold frame, in 
company with the sweet-scented Violets; a 
light, rich, friable, loamy soil suits all three, | 
and during fine weather they should have 
light and air freely. 

Asa general rule, this is not a desirable 
time in which to shift old plants into larger 
»0ts; rather defer such work to the months of 
‘ebruary and March; but if a stock of any 
given kind of hard wood plants is wanted, 
then we would set an old specimen or two of 
such in a warm place, so as to start it early | 
into growth, as most plants of this character | 
strike best from half-ripe wood in early spring. 

| 
' 


Should it be found that the pots containing 
Hyacinths and Tulips are now well filled with 
roots, then remove them from under the stage 
or cellar to the flower-stand or greenhouse, 
where they will receive heat and moisture; 
we grow Lilium Candidum in much the same 
way, only we pot the bulbs earlier in the fall. 


oo 
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Begonias are a very showy and interesting 
genus of plants, both for the singular form 
and beauty of their foliage, and free flowering 
character. These may now be re-potted, and 
where necessary dividing the roots of the 
herbaceous kind, observing to cut away all 
old or decayed pieces of the stock, the shrubby 
sorts requiring only a portion of the old earth 
removed from the ball during the operation. 
The pots should be well drained, and the 
earth used to be of a rich, sandy, vegetable 
nature, keeping them afterwards in a temper- 
ature of about 60°; they are all easily propa- 
gated by cuttings in a bed of moist sand; the 
herbaceous kind by the leaf, one leaf pro- 
ducing often from five to ten plants by simply 
cutting the stem one to two inches long, the 
end of which is inserted in the sand; then 
break or cut the mid and lateral ribs on the 
underside, one or two inches apart; after 
which, peg the whole leaf flat down on its 
back on the sand, and if the giving of heat, 
shade and moisture is properly attended to, 
each cut made, together with the end of the 
stem, will produce one or more plants. The 
tips of the shrubby kinds root freely, by 
being inserted in an erect position; all the 
sorts can also be raised easily from seeds. 

Fire-heat creates a dry atmosphere in the 
greenhouse, and this is fayorable to the pro- 
duction of thrips and red spider; a mixture of 
sulphur and a little saltpetre dissolved in 
water and applied by a syringe in clear 
weather to the plants infested, will soon clear 
out the pests. Tobacco smoke is the surest 
cure for the green fly; it is advisable to 
fumigate only in dull, cloudy weather. 

Not much can be done in the flower gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds the present month, 
and as we intend giving a short chapter on 
planting and pruning in the February num- 
ber, for the present we lay the pen aside. 

W. D. B. 


e 





A TruE Lapy.—I cannot forbear pointing 
out to you, my dearest child, said Lord Col- 
lingwood to his daughter, “the great advan- 
tages that will result from a temperate con- 
duct and sweetness of manner to all people 
on all occasions. Never forget that you area 
gentlewoman, and all your words and actions 
should make you gentle. I never heard your 
mother—your dear, good mother—say a harsh 
or hasty thing to any person in my life. En- 
deavor to imitate ber. Iam quick and hasty 
in my temper; but, my darling, it is a misfor- 
tune which, not having been sufficiently 
restrained in my youth, has caused me inex- 
pressible pain. It has given‘me more trouble 
to subdue this impetuosity than anything I 
ever undertook.” 


The spirit of true religion breathes gentle- 
ness and affability; it is social, kind and 
cheerful; far removed from that gloomy, 
illiberal superstition and bigotry which cloud 
the brow, sour the temper, deject the spirit 
and impress moroseness on the manners. 
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Che Fireside. 


TIRED MOTHERS. 








A little elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee. that has so much to bear, 
A child's dear eyes are lookiug lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers folding yours so tight; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch, 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 
But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day, 
We are so dull and thankless; and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away ; 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me, 
That while I wall the badge of motherhood 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The child that brought me only good. 
And if some night. when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee; 
This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly, 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped 
And ne'er would nestle in your palm again; 
If the white feet into their grave fad tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart ache then. 
I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown, 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap. or jacket, on my chamber floor; 
If I could kigs a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear its patter in my home once more ; 
If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ah, the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head. 
My singing birdling from its nest is flown, 
‘he little boy I used to kiss is dead 
Mrs. Albert Smith. 


Story of Enoch. 


*“*And Enoch walked with God, and he was not; 
for God took him.”’ 


This is man’s most simple, and yet his most 
sublime epitaph. How grandly beautiful is 
the story of this good man’s life; how concise 
and yet how comprehensive, the one sentence 
in which it is told, “ And Enoch walked with 
God!” In the days when he was first a father, 
and the men of that age called him young, he 
was in the presence of God, and for three hun- 
dred years afterwards he lived in that Pres- 
ence as seeing Him who is invisible. When 
he gazed on the beauties of an Oriental sun- 
rise, painting anew each day the glorious pic- 
tures of earth, his heart went up in worship, 
not to the visible source of all that beauty, 
but to the Creator of that source; and in the 
sunlight of earth he saw the light of God. 
When he bowed beneath the stars of the east- 
ern heavens, he worshiped Him who rules 
above them so devoutly that he forgot he was 
kneeling upon His footstool. In all his deal- 
ings with his fellow men he was guided by 
that inner voice of right which God has 
placed within the breasts of all, and as he ad- 





} : , , 
vanced in years, his conscience became the 


| ruling law of his life. 


The wicked of that 
generation would have had him follow in 
their path, but he answered “ My way is not 
as your way, for I walk with God.” His 
greatest earthly pleasure was to sit in the 
door of his tent-at evening, and watch the 
innocent gambols of his children ; but even in 
that the pride of the father was lost in the 
gratitude of the creature. Ashe gazed on the 
glorious physical development of his first- 
born son, and heard men say that surely one 
like him would live always, he felt a great 
thrill of pleasure natural to the father’s heart, 


| but with that thrill came the thought of how 


much more powerful is the Being that formed 
the wondrous frame and breathed into it the 
breath of life. While he looked into the eyes 
of the woman he loved, he rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy that God could make and 


| preserve a creature so fair, and the thought of 


what she might have been without the curse 
of sin, transported his spirit into the very 
bowers of Eden. When the hand of God was 
on him, as it is at times, upon all men, he 
wrapped his face in his mantle and sat down 
in sackcloth and ashes, whispering within 
himself, “ It becometh not dust to murmur; ” 
patiently and in silence he bore the trial ap- 
pointed to him; and when the wrath of the 
Almighty had passed by, he lifted his head 


| and worshipped the power that had stricken 


him, till the rapture of the chastened spirit 
was almost agony. 

He often stood in the shadow of Eden, and 
felt what man had lost by Adam’s sin. When 


| he inhaled the fragrance of his flowers that 





bloom where there is no death, and heard the 
voices of the never-erring sons, he bowed his 
head in the dust,and wept as those who love 
the Supremely Good alone can weep ; but amid 
those tears came the rainbow of redemption, 
not bright and glorious as it seems to the 
Christian of the nineteenth century, but 
shadowy and dim it: shone on the soul of 
Enoch, born of the light in that promise 
which God had given to Eve in her fearful 
hour of trial. And thus he lived, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the Source of infinite 
good, until at last, the record says, “he was 
not,” for God in his exceeding love for his 
purified creature, stretched forth his hand 
and took him to Himself. He did not go as 
the thousands that went before, and the mil- 
lions that have gone after him, through the 
valley of the shadow of death, into the pres- 
ence of his Maker. The destroying angel 
had no power over the man who was pure 
enough in the flesh to see God, and we must 
believe that by the will of his Master, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the soul and body of 
Enoch were immortal together thousands of 
years ago.—Mary Thompson in “ Christian 
Standard.” 





A man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing than to act one, no more right to say a 
rude thing to another than to knock him 
down.—Johnson. 
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DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


Rien Mince Meat.—3 lbs. of beef, weighed 
after it has been boiled; 3 lbs. of suet, chop- 
ped. fine; 6 lbs. of raisins, weighed after 
stoning; 3 lbs. of currants; 14 lbs. of citron; 
8 Ibs. of apples, pared and cored; 5 Ibs. of 
sugar; salt, mace, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg 
to the taste. A little candied orange and 
lemon peel adds much to the flavor. Chop 
fine the beef, suet, and apple, also a few of 
the raisins a little, slice the citron, and mix 
all well together without cooking; pack 
tightly in a crock, turn brandy over it, and 
cover with a thin layer of sugar. It will 
keep so all winter. When prepared for bak- 
ing, moisten with cider and water, or lemon 
juice and water, and bake in a rich paste. 

ALL KINDS OF PoULTRY AND MEArtT can be 
cooked qujcker by adding to the water in 
which they are boiled, a little vinegar or a 
piece of lemon. By the use of an acid there 
will be a considerable saving of fuel, as well 
as shortening of time. Its action is beneficial 
on old, tough meats, rendering them quite 
tender and easy of digestion. Tainted meats 
and fowl will lose their bad taste and odor if 
cooked in this way, and if not used too freely, 
no taste of it will be acquired. 

AprPLeE Pupprine.—One pint of stewed and 
sifted apples, three eggs, well beaten, whites 
and yolks separate, sugar enough to make the 
apple quite sweet, one cup of stoned raisins, 
rolled in flour, half pint each of milk and 
cream, or condensed milk, and a little salt and 
nutmeg. 

Hominy Puppine.—Prepare as for batter 
cakes, add one egg to each pint, some whole 
cinnamon, sugar to suit the taste, and a few 
raisins, and bake like rice pudding. A little 
butter or chopped suet may be added. Serve 
hot or cold, with or without sauce. 

How to Fry Potrators.—Boil potatoes 
nicely with the skins on. When cold, peel 
and slice, chopping the slices slightly. Have 
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| which 


ready a pan with a small quantity of butter | 





about one teaspoonful to six potatoes; put 
in the potatoes and brown slightly, seasoning 
with salt and pepper. Just before serving, 
turn over them half a cup of good cream, stir 
and send to the table hot. 

Sauce.—One cup of sugar and half a cup 
of butter, rubbed to a cream; the white of 


one egg, well beaten, a little nutmeg or orange, | 
and when ready to serve, stir in two great | 


spoonfuls of boiling water; if preferred, add 
half a gill of wine, instead of orange juice. 


CornepD Breer.—In cooking corned beef. it | 


should be put into boiling water when put on 
to cook, and when it is done it should remain 
in the pot until cold. This is the whole se- 
cret of having corned beef juicy and full-fla- 
vored, instead of the contrary. 

CHLORIDE oF Lowe.—It is said that a dish 
or pan of chloride of lime set in the cellar 


will not only assist in removing or destroying | 


impure odors, but that it will also drive away 
vermin. 








Our CornrEsPONDENTS.— We are much in- 
debted for the favors received for this number, 
and we solicit a continuance of them from 
our friends, suggesting that their communica- 
tions be as pithy and practical as possible, in 
order that we may give the greater variety 
in our limited space. We add that we should 
be glad to receive papers intended for the 
Farmer as early in the month as practicable 

While not wishing to discriminate, we par- 
ticularly thank our correspondent “ Laborer” 
for his contribution on another page, and we 
hope he will frequently oblige us with articles 
upon the growing of fruits, &c., as from our 
knowledge of his ability as a writer and his 
extended practical experience, we are sure 
that the contributions of no one in this State 
to our Horticultural Department would be 
more acceptable than his. We only regret 
that full 
been Since the above was prepared, 


in this instance his name has not 
given. 
“ Laborer,” at our solicitation, has promised to 
become a regular contributor to the pages of 
the Farmer for the present year. 

We avail of this opportunity also to ex- 
press our appreciation of the series of articles 
on floriculture and the management of the 
flower garden and pleasure grounds, with 
have been furnished during the 
past year by Mr. Brackenridge, who, in an- 
his 


we 


other place, it will be seen, begins in 
usual happy manner, a new series which will 
no doubt be perused by all our readers with 
pleasure and profit. 

In our next, among other interesting papers, 
we expect to give one from an experienced 
farmer and breeder upon the Guenon system 
of determining the milking properties of cat- 
tle. A gentleman thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts, and himself a careful and ex- 
tensive breeder, will review the communica- 
tion of Mr. Rice in our December number 
upon the Jersey Herd Register. The paper 
on Furze or Gorse, a plant recommended by 
Mr. McCue as peculiarly adapted as a forage 
crop for the South, will also be given; and 
we hope to receive from a distinguished agri- 
culturist of Virginia‘a promised paper on the 
Mountain Meadow Oat. These, with other 
good things, will make up an issue of such 
variety and value as, we think, will please the 
most critical. 


{Now is the time to subscribe for the 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 





Baltimore ‘Sade Dee. 20. 


Breadstuffs—Flour.—Howard St. Super, ¢5a6.50 
do. common to fair Extra, $6.75a7.25; do. good to 
choice do., $7.50a8 ; do. Family, $8.256a10; Ohio and 
Indiana Super, $5a6.57 ; do. common to fair Extra, 
$6.65a7.25; do. good to choice do., $7 50a7 87; do. Fam- 
ily, $810; City Mills Super, $5 2 25a6 25; do. low tome- 
dium Extra, $6.75a8; do Rio brands do , $9 50: 
fancy brands, $11.5/al12. Fine Flour, $4a5. Kye Flour, 
$5a7 75. Corn Meal, $3a3.25. 

Wheat.—Market active, with light receipts, and 
prices advancing for prime and good grades winter 
wheat; Spring wheat dull. We quote Western red, 
good to prime, 175ai£0 cts.; amber, 185 cts ; Southern 
white, good to choice, 185a215 cts.; and fair red to 
choice amber, 175a215 cts. 

Corn.—Market active; prices generally frm. Sales 
of Southern white at from 58 to 65 cts. for very green 
to prime dry; do. yellow. 60a63 cts.; old white “65a66 
cts.; Western mixed, 58a62 cts. 

Oats.—Market strong. Sales of Southern at 50a55 
cts.; white Western, 50a53 cts.; black do., 46 cts.; 
mixed do., 46a49 cts. 

Rye.—Quict. Receipts light. 


prime 85 cts. 
N. Y., $4.25a4.%5; Phila. 


Sales at 75a83 cts.; 

Buckwheat —In demand. 
$3.56a3 75 per 100 lbs. 

B10om Corn.—Sdles of choice at Ta74 cts: 
4a6 6 cts. 

Colton.—Markct irregular. 
ary, 184 a18% cts.; 
dling, 1944 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Western Timothy, $35; Penna., 
$36. Rye straw, $30. 

Live Stock—DBeef Cattie.- Market dull and prices 
lower. We quote best on sale Ga7X cte.; generally 
rated first-class, 44 a6 cts; fair quality, 34%a4¥ cts.; 
thin steers, oxen and cows, 2a3% cts. Hogs.—Re- 
ceipts small and priccs better. We quote them at 
5%a6 4 cts. net. Sheep.— Market well supplied. Fair 
to good sheep, 405 cts.; good to extra, 5a6cts., gross. 
Stock sheep, $2a3 per head. 

Mid poe City Millis Brownstuffs, 24a25 cts ; mid- 
dlings. light, 28230 cts.; heavy. 45a50 cts 

Molasses.—New Orleans, 
market. Syrups.—Caivert, 55a60 cte.; Maryland, 
48255 cts.; Canton Sugar-House, 19 cts. in hhds. and 
22 cts. in bb Is. 

Onions.—\in good demand. 
per bbl. 

Potatoes.—Maine “Jacksons,” 
1.15; Peach-blows 90 cts , and Early Rose $1.10 per 
bushel. Sweet, $2 50a3 per bbl. 

Provisions.—Bu k Shoulders, 4% cts: 
5% cts.; clear rib Sides, 6 cts. 
cts.; Rib Sides, 84 cts ; clear rib Sides, 9 cts. Hames, 
14a15 cts. Mess Pork, $13.50. Lard, 8 cts. 

Rice.—Carolina, 84 cte.; Rangoon, 34 cts , gold, in 
bond 

Salt.—Ground Alum. $1.70a1 89, and Fine, $2.75 per 
eack; Turk’s Island. 40 cts. per bushel. 

Seeds.—Clover. $6.2526.50; Orchard Grass, 
Kentucky Blue Grass. $2.75. Fiaxeeed, $1.90a2. 

Tobacco.—Market firm “end receipts light. No 
change of importance to note in pricce since last 
report 

Vhiskey —W estern, 98a100 cents. 

Wool “Steady and quiet. Unwashed, burry, 25230 
cts; good unwashed, 30a40 cts.; good tub washed, 
55a65 cts; inferior do. 50a55 cts.;: common fleece, 
washed, 50a52 cts.; medium to fair, 54a58 cts.; pulled, 
45u55 cts 


common 


We quote good ordin- 
low middling, 18 %al8 


from vessel, $1.10a 


Rib Sides, 
Bacon, Shoulders. 6 


$2.50, 








J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., is well 
known as one of the few leading seed growers 
in this country. He was the ‘original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard squash and many other 
of our new and valuable vegetables. All seeds 
from him are warranted fresh and reliable. 
His advertisements will be found in this num- 
ber, and we invite attention to them. His il- 
lustrated catalogue for 1873 (now ready) will 
be sent free to all applicants. 





City | 





I was the first to introduce to the public the Hubbard 
Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbaze, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-melon, 
and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I havea new and exceedingly valuable 


squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and 
other choice new vegetables for my customers. 

My business isto supply, what every good farmer is 
anxious to get, the very best of vegetable seed. I grow 
a hundred and fitty kinds on my four seed farms, right 


| under my own eye, making new vegetables a specialty 


cts.; mid- | 


{ me. 2d: 


75a80 cts; no foreign in | 


Red, $8, and white $3.25 | © 





besides importing their choicest varieties from Kuropean 
growers. A fine selection of flower seed, home-grown 
and imported, will also be found in my Catalogue, which 
will be sent free to all applicants 

As stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants. Ist: That ald money sent shall reach 
That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 
That my seeds shall be fresh and true to name, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


3d 


jan2-t 


Seeds at Wholesale. 


OUR ANNUAL 
TRADE LIST OF SEEDS, 
in all the various departments, is now ready for mailing 
to Dealers only. 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15 John Sta. I New York. 





jan 2t 


GENTS, HERE'S A CHANCE! 


We want > SMART, RELIABLE Agent 
in every CITY, TOWN and VILLAGE, to 
take charge of permanent Agencies for our 
Paper, THE AMERICA LAND aND 
LAW ADVISOR (published weekly). By 
our NEW FLAN you can have a 


STEADY ANNUAL INCOME! 


Experienced Canvasse:s preferred. 
not fail to send us your address. GHore 
& PHILLIPS, Publishers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
jnn 3t 


J. M. THORBURN & CO’S 
Descriptive Annual Cataiogue 


| Vegetable, Agricultural and Tree Seeds 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDs.—Mrv. J. | 


for 1873, i+ now ready for mailing to applicants. 
J. - THORBUKN & JGO., 
_dan- 2t 15 John ohn st., New new York. 
Two Valuable Books. 

“The Jersey, Alderney and Guernsey Cow: Their 
History and Management.” By W.P.Hazard Be. uti- 
fully bound and handsomely i!lustrated. Price $1.50 

“The Management of the Dairy.” A small volume 
full of interest for all who keep a dairy ora single cow. 
By C. F. Raddatz. Price 35 cents. Kither of the above 
will be sent free by mail cn receipt of price by 

SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Publishers American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Oribuve, 


SEMI-WEEKLY $3. 





DAILY $10 a year; = WEEKLY $2; 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
IS THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST PAPER FOR 


FARMERS AND FAMILIES, 


THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE, now more than thirty years old, devotes a large share of its columns to Agri- 
culture, employing the ablest and most successful cultivators to set forth what they know of farming in 
brief, clear essays, elucidating and commending Agriculture as the first and most important of progressive 
arts based on natural Science 

No other periodical has done more to imbue our faymers with the truth, that the best instructed culti 
vator of the earth is far superior in efficiency to the strongest or even the most diligent. 

We mean to make THE TRIBUNE an authority in every department of Productive Industry. Invention 
and Machinery are rapidly transforming the processes whereby Labor ministers to the physical wants of 
mankind. ™ 

* Home Interests” are discussed each week by a lady specially qualified to instruct and charm her own 
sex and the younger portion of the other. No column is more eagerly sought or perused with greater 
average profit than hers. ‘The News of the Day is condensed, while given sufficiently iu detail to satisfy the 
wants of the average reader 

As to its political principles, Tn& Trisvune is of course. hereafter as heretofore, the champion of Equal 
Rights, irrespective of Kace, Nativity or Coor. Independent of all political parties, THe TRIBUNE en- 
deavors to treat them all with judicial fairness. It labors to purify the administration of Government, 
National, State and Municipal, and whenever those in authority take the lead in this work, it will therein 
give them its cordial support, but it can never be the vervitor of any po itical party; nor will it surrender 
or even waive its right to criticise and condemn what is wrong, and commend what is right in the action 
of any parties or of any public men. To whatever may elucidate the general discussion or action on the 
topics of the day Tne Trisene gives amplest space and most impartial record; its readers have the right 
to an honest statement of the facts: and this they always get. 

In short, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE commends itself to Millions by ministering to their intellectual wants 
more fully than they are met by any other journal, while its regular reports of the Cattle, Country l’ro- 
duce, and other Markets, will of themselves save the farmer who regularly notes them far more than his 
journal's price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer or artisan, Toe WEEKLY TrreUnr has no superior. as is 
proved by the hundreds of thousands who, having read it from childhood, still cherish and enjoy it in the 
down hill of life. 

We respectfally urge those who know its worth to commend Tue Weexkty Trisene to their friends 
and neighbors, and we proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the cost of paper and press-work, 


ONLY $1 A YEAR IN LARGE CLUBS. 


-_>eo 
One copy, one year—52 issues..... $2 00 | Five copies....... hickmeae etvens -$7 50 
TO ONE ADDRESS. | TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS, 
All at one Post-Office. All at ene Post-Office. 
10 COPses.... ....cceces ceerseceeeee 1 25 enech. | 10 Copies ........... 2... .0.000500..81 35 each, 
ZO COPses.....--sescerees cocceseeee 210 Cnch. | 20 Copies..... ......6. cece cece sos. 1 20 each, 
BO Copies... ccc. ccccccee cece ceeeee 1:00 each. | BO COMES... 20000. seccccceccoes +» 110 each, 


And an extra to each Clob. 
a7 For Clubs of fifty, THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent as an Extra Copy. 


2 oo OO 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, and contains all that appears in our weekly edition, including 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, Manufactures. and Heme Interests, and much interesting and val. 
uabie matter, for which there is not room in TUE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. - 








One copy, cne year—104 numbers............ +-$3 00 | Five copies, or over...... sveeeee $2 50 cach 
Ten copies (and one Extra Copy) for $25. 
_—»- oa 
DAILY TRIBUNE. $10 A year By Mart. 
be 
TRIBUNE ALMANAC, 1873, 20 cents, or 7 for $1. 
a" Send Draft on New York, Addregs 


or Post-Office Order, when possible, 
jon-2t otherwise in a Registered Letter. oe ne al York 
an- : 














ADVERTISING SHEET. 
TO FARMERS and MARKETMEN, | @IVE STOCK, Farm and Fireside 











You want none but the very best of seed, grown from J ourna l. Specimen Copy Sent 
carefully selected seed stock. With the monty you have FREE on application. Large 32 page 
toinvest in manure, help and glass, you know you can monthly, devoted to the Great Live Stock 
not offord to use any other ; you feel very anxious about Interests of the country. $1.50 per year. 
it: TRY MINE. Catalogues free to all. N. B—Call in Cheapest and best paper of its class pub- 
the Spring, ard saredin 1t onions, cabbages, &e., I set out lished. Those interested in Cattle, the Dai- 
to grow seed from. | ry, Horses, Swine,Sheep, Poultry, Bees, 
jan 2t JAMES J. 1. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. Fish Culture, &c., will find each No. full 

$$ __________— —_—_———— of interest. Write for terms to Agents. 
ANTED —A suitable ;erson—a young unmar eg we ts Se r io = oe 
‘ied man pr: ferred—to take charg: of a Wairy farm | New York Age nts, A. B. ALLEN & Co., 
near Norfolk, Va. He must be experience in the busi- 191 Water St. 
ness,and possess a small amount of capital to invest; 
only enough is requisite to interest him in the results. Haas, Kelley & Co., 
Avery advantageous arrangement will be made with > ets Oe i ‘ , row 
the right kind of man Address the Editors of The I ublishers, 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
American Farmes. jan lt | Send for Specimen Copy free. jan-it 





FERTILIGERS. 


STRICTLY PURE GROUND BONE, 


Muriate Potash, Sulphate Potash, German Potgsh Salts, 
Nitrate Soda, Salt Cake, Nitre Cake, Sulphate Soda, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 


OIL VITRIOL & CHEMICALS FOR MAKING 


SUPERPHOSPHATES AND FERTILIZERS. 


R. J. BAKER & CO., 
jan-ly Nos. 36 & 38 8. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


GRASS SEEDS, 
Cement and Plaster. 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 


GENUINE ROSEDALE CEMENT, 
CALCINED AND LUMP PLASTER, 
LARGE STOCK CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


J. HENRY GIESE, 
dec-6t 21 Spear’s Wharf, foot of Gay Street. 


IMPORTANT felhad FARMERS. 
J. G. HEW Es: 


Ammoniatey Bone Super-Abosphate of Hime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
ann Also, PERUVIAN GUANO. 
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D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS & MACHINERY. 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, 
Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


No. 2 HOWELL’S BLOCK, 
oct-12t CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD. 











' Yulplijpled : 
The GREAT POPU LAR SYS STEM « of A¢ TU AL BUS SIN ESS INSTRUCTION 
ow in successful operation at the old establis 


ACTUAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, corner of Baltimore and Charles streets, 
Was CopyRicuTeD according to Act of Congress, October 14, 1872 


This is the only system of Actual Business Instruction ever copyrighted in the United States. 
Young men waste no time in this College in trying to learn Bookkeeping by copying printed books, but go right 
into regular business at once, and become Autual Merchants, Accountants and Bankers. Now is the time to enter. 
Our Department of Telegraphy is in fuli and successful operation. 
Our Illustrated College Journal, with Beautifully Flourished Eagle, sent by mail free of Charge. 
Appress—E. K. LOSIER, Pres’t, Baltimore, Md. 
nbv-6t Pror. J. M. PHILLIPS, Supt. of Actual Business Dept. 


JOHN BB. RUSSEL. 1L,, 


Manufacturer’s Agent for the sale of 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, 


Dissolved Bone and Bone Flour, 
IN BARRELS OR BAGS. FOR SALE WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
nov-ly 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS and REAPERS, 


AND DEALER IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


64 SOUTH SHARP STREET, 
NEAR PRATT, BALTIMORE, MD. 








nov-ly 

















ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


LARMOUR & CO., 


DEALERS I 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
Triple Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, &e. 


Agents for the American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of Evrops as well as 

from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 
DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &c. 

SOLID SILVER WARE ¢f chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manufac- 
ture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 

Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIA MOND” SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 

LARMOUR & CO., 


195 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
J@ WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner, and warranted, may-ly 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


No. 140 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c , &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, 











and adapted, from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 


A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. _je-ly. 


N. HIRSHBERG & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
WINDOW AND LOOKING GLASS, 


Looking Glasses, Painters’ and Artists’ Materials, 


S. E, CORNER PRATT AND HANOVER STREETS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


£2 We are prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ prices all the different READY 
MIXED PAINTS now on the market. my-ly 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
WITTE 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO, 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
D FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOODs, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
character. 





WATER COOLERS of our'own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PARENT 
ICE PITCHERS, all qualities, and cach warranted to be 
as represented. 








New and Beautiful Patterns of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
is come aln een iiiilicauen alameeneaiitikanmen altel TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 
WINE DECANTERS, 


SINGLY AND IN SETTS. 


BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, §e. 


Owners and Manufacturers 4 





Our arrangements made in person with the leading 
manufacturers in Europe ard this country, and having 
resident agents in Fra:.ce and England, give us every 


x 
OF THE | 
advantage in obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 
4 
ee 


the cummon class of goods, such as 
cw Iceland Refrigerator. TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 

Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its details, purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and will supply their wants as favor- 
ably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere. 

We respectfully solicit a visit and an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 


BURNS & SLOAN, 


No. 132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


saan teanaameinnt sisi MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER, SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAK and WALNUT. 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH & MILL WORK. 


oct-12t 





Be Os 0 en Oe 0) Od IO 














ADVERTISING SHEET. 


aa —= 


R. SIN CLAIR & CO., 


62 LIGHT BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFAC TURE ‘S OF ALL KINDS OF 


AgriculturalImplements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, &c., 


Offer for sale a large stock of 
LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 
Including in part, as particularly suitable for the present season : 
Pelton Horse Powers, different sizes, 
Wheat Fans, different sizes and kinds, 
Sinclair’s Patent Hay, Straw & Fodder Cutters, 
Sinclair’s Patent Masticators for do. 
Reading’s Patent Horse Power Corn Shellers, 
Sinclair’s Double and Single Shellers for Hand Power, 
Scully’s Celebrated Cider and Wine Mill and Press, the best Mill 
in use, Hay Presses, different kinds and sizes, Grist Mills, made 
with either Stone or iron Burrs, Corn and Cob Crushers, Agri- 
cultural Steamers, Horse Road Scrapers, Plows of all kinds and 
sizes, Harrows and Cullivators, and Agricultural TOOLS of all 
kinds. nov-6t 


FRENCH BURR, ESOPUS, 


OTHER MILL STONES, 


Bolting Cloths, Leather and Gum Belting, 


SMUT MACHINES, and MILL MACHINERY GENERALLY: 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 





Parties in want of MILL FURNISHING GOODS will consult their interest by sending for my 
Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


ALSO, GENERAL AGENT FOR THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
BUCKEYE Mower and Reaper, SWEEPSTAKES 
Thresher and Cleaner, Hagerstown Horse 
Rake, Grain Drills, &c. &c. 

# Orders and correspondence solicited, which will receive prompt and careful attention. 
JOSHUA THOMAS, 
aug-6t 35 North street, Baltimore, Md. 








LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 


No. 44 T STREET, 
Third door below Lombard st., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD | 
SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEEFSF, EGGS, Green and Dried | 
FRUITS, Vegetables and Country Produce generally. 
Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN SEED con- 
For any case of Blind, Blecding, 
Itching, or Uleerat d Piles that 
It is ee we. to cure the Piles and nothing 
else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. For 
FOUTZ’S 
CELEBRATED 


Horse and Cattle Powders. 


[ 


o cure. 
Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 





This preparation, long and favorably 
known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken down and low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 

It is a sure preventire of all diseases 
such as LUNU 





incident to this ani mal, 
FE VER. GLANDERS, YELLOW 
WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIS 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 
LOSS OF APPETITE AND VITAL 
ENERGY, &c. Its use improves 
the wind, increases the appetite— 
gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 
transforms the miserable skeleton 2 

intoa fine-looking and spirited horse. Smeamana 


) 








To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, ete. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
quantity of milk and cream twenty 
per cent. and make the butter firm 
tel sweet. 
gives them an appetite, 
them thrive much faster. 





In fattening cattle, it 
loosens their hide, and makes 


In all diseases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 
the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 
as aspecific. By putting from one 
half a paper to a paper in a barrel of ¢ 
swill the above diseases will be eradi 
cated or entirely prevented. If given 
in time, a certain preventive and 
cure for the Hog Cholera. 


DAVID E. ‘FOUTZ, | Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Mad, 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
& U wennsnch States, wants and South America 


U. S. PATENT RIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION, 
Publishers of “THE PATENT RIGHT GA-| 





ZETTE,”’ solicit Patents with greater certainty, | ~ 


in less time aud cheaper than elsewhere. 
Rights disposed of at good prices. 
Address 
CAPT. HENRY GERNER, 
94 Chambers street, P. 0. Box 4544, | 
New Yor«. 


Patent 


_ THE AMERICAN FA RMER 


| Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 





| John M.Griffith. W M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


| GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Manufacturers of the 





CE LEBRATED BUCKEYE SELF-DISCHARG- 
ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 


| DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 


TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 
Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS, PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 


General Agents for the New BUCKEYE STATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD”’ 
Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 
Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power ; 
Hagerstow n 
Grain and Fertilizer Driil, Cider and Wi ine Mills 
and Presse?, &c. 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 
generally. All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 

GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 
41 and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTU RERS OF “PURE 
NO.1 GROUND PLASTER. 
c. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 RARFORD AVENUE, Battimorge, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Htongest Casa Price 
feb 


FOR CORN HUSKS. ':. 


M. -PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


feb 


Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 


Alsg, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
POTTERIES and SALES ROOM 
No. 711 & 713 W. Battimone sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fowl Fountains of all sizes alwayson hand. mar-12t 




















ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GROVER & BAKERS 


HICHEST PREMIUM 
EKlastie Stitch 
Shuttle Stitch 





The Very Best in Use. 


ee 


GROVER & BAF BR’S 


IMPROVED ELASTIC-STITCOH [ IMPROVED SHUTTLE-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt, | Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 

Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, Embroider, || in the most durable and substantial manner and 

Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew- || furnished at a LOW PRICE. 

ing. Investigate, Test, Inquire, Compare, Ex- || Wherever they have been introduced they have 

amine, Prove the Merits of each been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 
Manufactures making the same stitch. 

Sewing Machine in the Markel, Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 
the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 

pacity is without limit. 

ACCURATE, PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 

GROVER & BAEZKER, IN PRINCIPLE. 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 


And their Superiority will be apparent. | Examine Their Simple Mechanism, 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. are the only Company that afford the Purchaser a Choice 
of Stitch. They make Two Distinct Machines, “Elastic” and “ Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS, 


No. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ap-ly 
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Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations, 1 am pow prepared to fill orders for 
SHO: THORNS of either sex. Iam now using in 
my Herd the *‘Bates” Bull “Sixth Earl of Oxford’’ 9984 ; 
the pure Booth Bull “Royal Briton” (27.351); tte Booth 
Bull “Lord Abraham’”’ 11,223; the Princess Bull Lord 
Mayor 6.969. This gives me a combination of the best 
SHORTHORN blood in the worid. I have Calves the 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva 7,95!; Plentagenct 
8,795 Salamander 9,046, &c., &c., &c. 


I also breed BEBKSHIRE PIGS, and have 
some very superior young Pigs fir sale. I can ship an:- 
mals to any part of the country with «ase, as my farm is 
on the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Uhio 
Railroad, 15 miles from Washington and 25 miles from 
Ba)timore, and all way trains step directly at my place. 

Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own 
at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 
show the stock to all persons interested. Send for cata- 


logue to 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 


Muirkirk, Prince George's co., Md. 





LORD MAYOR 6969, 
FOR SALF. 


Red ; calved Sept. 30th, 1867, Got by Climax 5457. 
out of Lady Mary, by Hotspur 4030; Baroness, by Bar- 
rington 1229; Imported Red Rose 2d,a pure Princess 
cow, and celebrated for her milking qualitivs. See Na- 
tional Live Stock Journal for July, 1872, page 238. Price 
delivered on cars, $500. 

my-12t CHAS, E. COFFIN. 


Patterson Devons. far 


Having on hand a superior lot of 


YOUNG DEVONS, 


bred from the celebrated Patterson Her, (which I now 
own) and sired by my imported Bull *‘ the President,” 
I offer them fur sale at reduced prices; address 


S. T. C. BROWN, 


oct-tf Sykesville, Carroll co., Md. 


$5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 


of working people, of either sex, young 
or old, make more money at work for us in their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at anything else. Par- 
ticularsfree. AddressG Stinson, & Co , Portland, Maine. 


CAREFULLY-BRED 


| 
JERSEY and 


AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


L. E. RICE, 


For sale by 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


feb-tf 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


A BUCK and 4 EWES for sale. The Buck is 5 years 
old, the Ewes 1,2 and 4 years. Agply at this office. 
nov lt 


Fancy Poultry. 
Light and Dark BRATIMAS, Black B. Red GAMES 
and DUMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS. 
Strains undoubted and purity guaranteed. 





Address, W. H. RICHARDSON, 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore county, 
feb-tf Marvland. 


HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. 

FOR SALE, 2 few pairs or trios of Pure 
Bred HJUDAN FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair or 
$13 50 pertrio. Also, EGGS at $3.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 

Refer to Editors American Farmer, who have 
some of my birds. 

Orders filled in turn for Eggs. Address 

feb-tf M. ROWE, Harper's Ferry,W. Va. 


Importer and Breeder of 


\, Italian Queens. 
HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, &c. 
Send for Circular. 


feb-ly E. J. PECK, Linden, N. J. 


FE eae : ———— 
SAML. SANDS & SON’S 
’ 
Farmers and Planters’ Agency, 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanos, Fertilizers, Chemicals for making 
same, Improved Live Stock, Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machinery, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Seeds, &c. 
Carried on strictly as an Agency, and purchases made 
in most cases without charge to buyer. 
Terms—CASH, or its equivalent. See, for particulars, 
large advertisement in July number of the American 





on 


Farmer. SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Office American Farmer, No. 9 North st., 
my-tf Baltimore, Md. 





THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
IORSE S 


AND 


Short-Horn Cattie. 


————__-0e—____—__- 


_ Weare breeding and have for sale stock of the above description, and 
invite purchasers to communicate with us. 


J.N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Steck Farm, 


ap-tf 


NEAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., VA 











ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GUANO! GUAN 


A No.1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 

We would also call the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to 


CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 
Which, by analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
in this market, 
ROBT. TURNER & SON, 
43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
FIFJ.D SEED of best quality always on hand jan-tf 


Guano! Guano! 


C. W. BURGESS & SON, 
No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, 
DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 


87 Mexican Guano a Specialty, 
Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnishe by us we feel confident that we can 


O!! 


give the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 
a call before purchasing. 

a7” Country Produce bought and sold. 

@F ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. feb-ly 


~ IMPORTANT. 
Paint! Paint! 
Paint! 


THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 
and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades 
ef color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, 
stene or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, 
and will preserve its color twice as long a- the best Lead 
Paint. 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface. 


87” Send for Circulars. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
SOLE AGENTS, 


113 Thames Street, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


sept-6t 


It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will | 
| 


Established in 1837. 


WM. BROWN & CoO,, 


8. E. Cor. of Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


Practical Watchmakers, 
JEWELLERS and OPTICIANS. 


Particular attention paid to repairing and timing Fine 
Watches fap 12t] WM. BROWN & CO. 


Watches! Diamonds! Jewelry! Silver Ware! 
EsTaABLISHED 1811. 
A. B. WARNER, 
MANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, RICH JEWELRY. 
IMPORTER AND DESLER IN 
Fine Watches, Si ver-Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, Fancy Articles, &c. 
No. 135 W. Baltimore st., Baitimore. 
je-ly 
WILLIAM DEVRIES & CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
No. 312 
W. Baltimore Street, 


setween Balto. and Liberty, 
mar-12t BALTIMORE, 


Diamonds, Table 


Fine Bronzes and Opera Glasses 


William Devries, 
Christian Devries of 8S. 
William R Devries, 
Solomon Kimmell, 

G. Ephraim Ducker. 


100,000 Asparagus Roots. 
CONOVER’S COLOSSAL, 
LISHER’S MAMMOTH, and the 
GIANT. 





Two and three years old. 
A. W. SWEEXY, 
P. 0. Address box 858, Baltimore. 


For sale by 
oct 5t 


| BONE MILLS 


Pa] = 
For Sale. 

A Set of No. 1 ard No 2 BAUGH’S PATENT SEC- 
TIONAL BONE MILLS, but little used, with Counter 
Shafting, Belting, Sifter and Elevator, with Cast Iron 
Buckets, for sale low. Ayp'y at this Office. sep-tf 


William Harris, 


GUNS AND PISTOLS, 
With large assorimen’ of 
SPORTSMENS’ GOODS. 
| Guns neatly Stocked and 
Repaired at 
No. 116 PRATT STREET, 
One door from South st... [ang-6t] BALTIMORE, MD, 


FRUIT TREES for Fall 
Planting. 


We offer an unusually large and fine assortment for the 
coming season. Parties contemplating planting are re- 
quested to send for priced list. 

EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 
Nurserymen a d Seedsmen, Yorx, Pa. 





PROF. P. B. WILSON, 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, offers 
his services for the examination of F* RTILIZERS, and 
FERTILIZING MATERIALS, ORES, MINERALS, and 
| MINERAL WATERS. With an experience of sixteen 

years, part of which was in Europe, under Baron Liebig, 
he can guarantee accurate results. Facilities are offered 
| to young genile men desiring to acquire 2 Chemical edu- 
cation equal to that of any European schocl. 
Laboratory No, 30 Second street, Baltimore, Md. ~ 








“TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cal- 
tivaters, to our comp!ete stock of the following : 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 
AFPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of pepular kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A large stock of 
choice GERANI'' MS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding out plants. 
75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
S&F Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues fcrwarded on application. 


jan-tf W. D, BRACKENRIDGE. 


J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
S. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 
*- 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 
(KAINIT.) 

The undersigned, tle oldest importer of this important 
Fertilizing agent, continues to receive orders for direct 
importations, at rates incompirably below usual prices 
For analyses and all particulars, apply to W. 
103 WEST LOMBARD ST, Baltimore, Md. 
oct-tf 





here. 
GRANGE 
Small lets now on hand for sale. 


ss SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap and Candie Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts., 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, Md. 


-- VIRGINIA LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE. Va. 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Land, 
lving in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 


my-tf 





IMPORTANT. 


G. R. DODGE & CoO., 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS 


No. 42 WEST BALTIMORE ST., BALtrMorg. 
Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate and Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White Lead, Brushes, Colors, Canvas, Oils, 
Varnishes, Glue, &c., &e. ap ly 
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CHOICE. J ERSEY CATTLE, 
Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals, 
CALVES, YEARLINGS and COWS—some fuil, 
solid color, with black points. 


Pure bred Southdowns, 


SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two to four years 
old), trom $15 to $25 apiece. 
DUNMORE FARM, 
Frederick Road, nzar Catonsville, Balto Co. 
Address, 
. STRICKER JENKINS, 


sep-6t 18 Second d st., Baltimore. 





The Universal Microscope. 


The BEST Low Priced Microscope ever made, exceed - 
ingly useful for examining flowers, insects,and minute 
objects; detecting cuunterfeit money, aud disclosing the 
wonders of the microscopic world. It is adapted to the 
use of physicians, teachers, students and the family 
circle. Requires no focal adjustment, and can therefore 
be readily used by any person. Other micro-copes of no 
greater power cost $300 each and upwards, and are so 
difficult to understand that none but scientific men can 
use them. The UNIVERSAL always gives satisfaction. 
One single microscope will be mailed, carefully packed, 
to any address on receipt of $100. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address D. L. STAPLES & CO, 

oct-6t Allen, Hen, Michigan. 


FOR SALE, 


A Small FARM of 52% ACRES, well nt with 
good Fencing and good DWELLING and Out-buildings, 
in Ninth District, Cecil county, Md., in a good neighbor- 
hood, one mile from Zion. Address 


JOHN STEPHENSON, 
Zion, Cecil county, 
‘Maryland. 


ap-9t 


IMPORTANT. 


SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 


The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Particular attention 
given to Building Lime. Apply to 

OLER’S ICE DEPOT, 


_ap-ly 176 WwW est Falls avenue, 


B. D. B wa OCs... 
CARRIAGE GOODS, BAR IRON 
AND STEEL. 

A full stock of Bar, Horseshoe and Oval Iron, Horse 
Shoes, Horse Nails, Springs, Axles, Felloes, Spokes, 
Shafts, Hubs, Bows, Poles, Ready Made Wheels, Buggy 
Bodies, Bent Cart Rims, &c. &c. 

86 I’ratt street, near Commerce street, 
BALTIMORE. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the Beckwith Sewing Machine, in every county in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Address 

AVERILL BARLOW, 
45 South Second st., Philad’a, Pa, 


Waverly Nursery, 


OAK GROVE P. 0., WESTMORELAND CO., VA. 

I ‘have a very large assortment of GRAPE VINES, 
PEACH TREES and DWARF PEARS, of all the popular 
end reliable varieties, which are offered at moderate 
prices, packed and delivered free of charge, either at 
Wirt’s Wharf or Longwood, on the Potomac, or at Leeds 
town,on the Rappahannock. Send for Circular. 

nov-tf JOHN RUST. 


nov 6m 





oct-tf 


















ADVERTISING SHEET. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, 


Maryland Carriage Works 
and Coach Factory, 
No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 


NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 


I have on coat on ready for sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 
WAGONS of any other house in the city, s such as 


Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Baggage Wagons, 

All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 

establishment, wart,atted for one year. ALL REPAIRING DONE PROMPTLY. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 


mar-12t BALTIMORE, MD. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. * 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
mar-12t Address D. M. ROBB. 


ELOUGCH Sisson, 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


+oo— 


t= MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 
GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 


MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balto. Office, 3 S. Holliday St. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, DAIRYMEN AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
No. 51 West Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers, also Lumber, Staves, and Tan Eark. 





Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary 
commission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


je-ly No. 51 W. Prac street, Baltimore, Md. 


D BICK Ss THR Cll) 
ANA, BICKFORD THE CHAMPION 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE FRARTH CLOSET. 


Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have been 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It 
narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and isa Crocheting as 
well as Knitting Machine. It m»kes all the intricate fancy 
stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work. It b , 1B 
is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rapidity of its of convenience, comfort and economy, it is far be- 
work is truly wonderful—20 000 stitches per minute yond the water closet, having all the advantages of 

This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the Mary- the city water closet and nore of its disadvantages, 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, , being perfectly without odor. 
thi? Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them Send for Price List and Circular to 


chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Cheuars agns| J. A. HAMILTON, 








Having selected the new Ca‘mpron as being the 
very best and cheapest Earth Closet made, and ac- 
cepted the Ayency of it, I am now ready to furnish 
the public with 5 styles. 

No farmer or person living in villages can afford to 
be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light 


























wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address 
J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland, 47 N. Charles street, 
may-tf 47 Nontu CHARLES stReet, Baltimore. | may tf BALTIMORE. 
4 Ry Fi. TTT Whe Proprietors of the old original 
1 | ay it . ° 
oa Ot Hi}f Baltimore Burr Mill- 
he 4 . » 
Mi stone Works, 
5 hs e Established 1815, 
! Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers 
. A ~~ ‘| o . <—t in 
Og We ; French Burr and other 
“ ' - X x “ , 
= — == bil MILLSTONES. 


aK = — = BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKER BRAND, by the piece or cut to order. and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 
Railroad lixes. SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 
WEST FALLS AVENUE, 
mar-12t NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 


LINTON & CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 


One Macutne will make per hour 1000 Pots Superior to those made by hand. 

These Macurnes are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 

The Pots come from the mould complete, save the burning. 

This Machine is the invention of a Practical Potter of 40 years experience. 

For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 

WM. LINTON & CO., 

Corner Lexingtou and Pine streets, Baltimore, Md. 

The State of Massachusetts disposed of. feb-ly 



































ADVERTISING SHEET. 


BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 


MILL STONE MANUFACTORY, 


AND 


Mill Furnishing Establishment. 
DEALERS IN 
BOLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 


BB. E. STARR ck CO. 
opty 173 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ae aS 














Ee 





MONUMENT IRON WORKS. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 
DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones and other hard 


substances. 
GRIFFITH & WUNDRAM’S PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOILERS. ap-ly 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
German Potash Salts, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
STOCK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 


Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Please call for circulars. TATE, MULLER & CO. 
BONE ASH, imported from South America, GROUND BONE and GUANO, for sale. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Important! 


PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 
Kuster’s Non-Explosive Gaslight Fluid! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For Broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any other fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


C. F. KUSTER, { ‘22°77 3. Path Re Gaslight Con 
my-12t No. 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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TEE 


AMERICAN FARMER 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES. 


—_-—— eee --  —— 


PRACTICAL, SUBSTANTIAL, 
RELIABLE. 


_— ———¢oe—______— 


Some of the Ablest and most Successful of AMERICAN AGRICULTURISTS are 
CONTRIBUTORS TO ITS PAGES. 


—0-—— 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS PAID TO 
Stock Breeding, Fruit Raising, 
The Dairy, Ornamental Planting, 


Floriculture, 
&e., &e. 
ri % . 

THE AMERICAN FARMER long since attained a very high position, and is acknowl- 
edged still to hold a foremost place, for solid and practical worth, amongst the Agricultnral 
Periodicals of the country. It is published in octavo form, convenient both for reading 
and binding. 


—_—_ 
SUBSCRIPTION - - - {Yen°copies 10, and an wxtra Copy Pree. 
—-() —— 


VERY LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS FOR 1873. 


— () ——_ 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN NUMBERS AND PRENIIUM LIST. 


Clubbing the American Famer with Baltimore Weekly Papers, 


We will send the FARMER and the weekly edition of either of the papers, named below 
for one year for $2.50. The subscription price of each of the papers named is $1.50 year 


THE WEEKLY GAZETTE, (Democratic.) 
THE WEEKLY AMERICAN, (Republican.) 
THE WEEKLY SUN, (Independent.) 


These are the weekly editions of the leading daily papers of Baltimore, and each contains 
besides the news of the week, miscellaneous reading, tales and stories, the markets, &c., &. 


Address: — SAMUEL SANDS & SON, 
Publishers American Farmer, No. 9 North St., Balt. Md. 








THOS. NORRIS & SON. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 
Westlinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 
Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners. 
Lever and Railway Horse Powers—wmost approved. 
Van Wickle Wheat Fan. Price $37. 
Awerican Cider Mill and Press—the best—$40. 
Young America Cider Mill and Press—Family use—$25. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming 
Tools. Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt st., Baltimore, Md. 





“CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS AND RICH JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss WATCHES, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths. 


GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELERY. 


GLOCKS AHNW BARONS. 


VIENNA LEATHER GOODS. 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES AND FANCY GOODS. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 
Corner Baltimore and Charles streets, Baltimore, Md. 

















With the recommencement of our connection with our old journals, we determined also to 
renew our AGENCY for the supply of everything required by Farmers and Planters residing at 
a distance from Baltimore, who may not have Commission Merchants or Factors in this city. 

Our long experienee, and, we flatter ourselves, our judgment and discretion, in this business, 
will enable us to render good service to those who may wish to obtain our aid. 

We will purchase-and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description ‘told i in this market—and there is, probably, no other 
city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver from the 
Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PERUVI SrUA NO, 


Of the Chincha Island and Guanape bra ‘te vats PHOSPHATIC ;U ANOS 
imported into this prt; BONE DUST the best manufacturers of this , or the 
cheaper kinds from a distance, as may be ord@g@m by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol,and all Chemicals Rectired 
In the manufactureof HOME MANURES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 


most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAS TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at manv- 


facturers’ prices, Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c., 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, f° #ome particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special at will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. . 


GAN D SAIS. 


As a great demand is expected ere long to be made for Landed Estates in the Middle and Southern 
States, we have opened @ correspondence with men of established reputation engaged in the Real 
Estate Agency, in this State, Virginia and the Qarolinas, and copies of pamphlets containing a list 
of the Farms, location, price, and other particulars, will be kept for the inspection of those wishing 
to purchase; and we will, with great pleasure, render every facility in furthering the objects of beth 
buyer and seller. To those wishing to advertise in our journal, we will give our aid without any 
fee further than the cost of the advertisement. 

We will at all (iu. be happy to receive, at the sign of the “Golden Plow,” our old farmer 
friends, on visiting the city, whether or not they may have any special business, and will be pre- 
pared, with cheerfulness, to give them any aid or advice in our power, without any consideration 
therefor except the consciousness of being able to render them a service. 


oOUR TERMS. 


As we expect to carry on this portion of our business strictly as an AGENCY, we must in 
all cases require the CASH (or itsgquivalent) in hand to make purchases. The small commis- 
sions we may require—and these will, in most <ases, be paid by manufacturers, breeders or dealers— 
will not justify our transacting the businesson amy other terms. Address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, 


No. 9 North st., near Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md., 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PLOW. 








ona a i ———— 























